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• WTRACT, i 

The articles included in these proceedings are 
presented! in order to give sojie insight into the meanitfg and scope of 
b^lingualism and bilingual education. The volume is divided into 
sections respresenting .the following five areas of concern in 
bilingual education: philosophy, legal aspects, language and 
linguistics, culture, and techniques e^nd teaching strategies. .The 
papers dealing with these araas ate: (1) »«A New Philosophy of 
Education,** by A. Castaneda, P.L. Howard and H. Ramirez; (2) VL^u v 
Nichols: Implications* f or Bilingual-Bicultural Education," by E.H. 
Steinman; (3) "Language and Linguistics in Bilingual Education," by 

C.*^Troike; (4) "Spanish Osage in the United Stateg," by L. B. 
Kiddle; (5> "Spanish speakers* Linguistic Interference on Their 
English" by D. A. Thomas; (6)r "Arguments in Support of 
Bilingual-Bicultural Education," by S. Betances; (7) "The Cultural, 
Social, and Educational Backgrounds of the Chaldean and Arabic 

^tlidents in MichigSji Schools," by G. H. Sesi; (8) "The Community:. A 
Neglected Resource for Bilingual Program Effectiveness," by R? 
Martinez; (9) "Appropriate Models for Bilingtial-Bicultural 
Instr.uction in Michicfan," by S. Katra and W. Cline; (10) "The* 
Implemepbtation of the Bilingual Program for the Vietnamese Children 
at Paljfer Elementary School, Grand Rapids,. Michigan," by T. c; iuan; 
and (11) "Strategies fox t^ Implementation of Bilingual Programs," 
by J. Thomas. The appendices give the texts of the 0. S. Supreme 
Court Decision; Lau <v. Nichols, and the Michigan Bilingual Education 
Act. (AMB) 
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The Program' for Educational Opportunity is a 
university-base,d institute designed to assist school 

dis tr i ct s -Jji - .the process of desegr egation based x>n 

race r national prigin , and sex. The " Program, based 
Sit The University of Mi'chigan, was established by the 
U.S. Office of Education pursuant to Title IV of the 

• 1964 Civil Rights Act. . * 

Besides providing , in-district services' on request 
4 and without charge to public schools in Michigan, the 
Progifam ai:pually conducts ^a series of conferences. 

Several cof\ferences were held jiuring^ the Winter 
and Spring of 1975-76: covering topics o£ critical, 
importance to schoo^l board ^members , administrators, 
teachers , studentSy and community. Papers from these 
conferences ' are incorporated into several\^sets of' 
pr9ceedings , 'this one" among them,^ * ' " 
- ' To the consultants from professionaT associa- 

• • tions , (^governmental agencies, uhlveitsit:y^ communities , 

and practicing educators and attorneys, the Program 
^^^eixpresses i^ts appreciation for their sharing of , 

experience and ded^qation to the proposition of eqiial . 
;. educational opportunity. 

Special appreciation is due Br. Wilbur Cohen, 
Dean of the School of Education, for his continuing 
' • interest and support of the Program, 

,f Finally, contributions of the individuals respon- 
.sible for the "planning .and coordinating of the confer- 
ences, and these proceedings are acknowle'dged, 
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, ■ INTRODUCTION J- 
'Charlb.q D. Moociy, $3^, 



j Tho willingnoss of somp ■cydu<ijators , politicans, 
and lay citizens -to^ question theimeltinq pot thqory 
and recognize its many myths hasUed to a numbVsr of 
curriculum and instructional reforms in bilingual- - 
bicultural education, 1 , ^ 

It is not my intention in thfs brief introduction 
to give the impression' that hilinqual-bicultural 
education was brought about 'ovefiiiqht or without a 
great and still continuing struggle. Bilingual- 
bicultural education- is not new to the American 
education scene; in fact, a search of the aitera'ture 
reveals some' of the now theories and concepts of 

1 air;?^'''^^.''^^?^^^^" "^^f^ ^^^"^"^ proposed in the late ' 
1920- s and 30's. What has brought abput this latest 
resurgence of bilingual-bicultural eHucation? 

IV is our hope that the articles included in 
these proceedings from PEO's BiUngual-Bicpltural 
Gonference.jvill give ^ome insight into this new wave 
ot (jilingualism sweeping the country. 

The artJicle by Casteneda, Herold, and Ramirez " 
advances the notion that there is a "New P}iilosophy 
of Education" emefging that embodies the concept of 
cultural democ^cy and removes.br at least . minimizes 
the pressures of acculturation > .the melting pot, 
cultural exclusion, -and the pressure of socialization; 
Thg, three conclude that: ^m. " 

' . . r^cjreating qulturally democratic learning 
environments, whi le cha^lenginq , is 
(?ertainl? within the gfasp of all educa- 
tors. A beginning cahnot be made , . 
however, withoot abundant information . • O 

concerning the language and heritage, 
values and learning .styles of culturally 
. diverse children. 

Another possible contributing factor to this ' 
resurgence may be fouhd' within the legal aspects of 
bilingualrbicultiAral education as presented in ' ' V 
Steinman's article,^ *^Lau v Nichols ; Implications f or ^ 
Bilingual-Biaultural Eaucation." in this article", * 
he discusses thte nature of and-reason ^or the lawsuit, 

15 ' ^ — . 

••^iharles D. Moody, Sr. is the Director for tfie ^ 
-Program ,for Educational Opportunity in Ann -Arbor, 
Michigan.. • , . » 
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»thQ trial court decision, the appellate court deqj|.- 
Ai^n, and *the ibqal foundations for bilingual educatdorv. 
As prie^roads tjWis article, iti becomes readily appSAjejrit 
what 3tQi^nman means when he states:* 

^The ,Lau decision strands as 'botrh"^^ ntand^tjp 
and a challjange. It feoognizes, that ^ 
school • districts have affirmative '^liga- 
tions toward children who are different,^ 
who bring to the education arena barriers' 
whTch,, musT~^e ov6rcdnre~Bef?)te the: .pu'rpo3e"S~ 
of our educational system can be nchiejed. 

Other possible factors' in answering t'he 
resurgent qiiestion may be foUnd in the -articles of 
Troikp, Dorina I'homas, and Kiddle in the s^ct-ion , 
Language and Linguistics in Bilingual and Bicultural 
Edbbations ' 

Cultiire and bilihgual education are treated in 
articles by Botan^ces and Sesi. BetOTces in his 
article advances the following five reasons for 
bilingual e,duca.tion: - ' \ ' 

■ * • * ' 1 \ 

T.' vehicle' for transfer of inf ormatioh 

2. ability for self e xp re s s ifton ; *' * 

V3. relationship between school and home; 

4. enco>vpagi'ng language diyersity in vthe U.S.; 

"S, support diverse cultural vaAues. 

Sesi's article gives *u^ some insights into -the 
cultural, social, and educational backgrounds of the 
Chaldean an(J Aijab students in Michigan , schools^ ^ 

The articles by Martinez, Xuan , Katra and^ Cline , 
and JessQ Thpifnas deal with practical tephniques* a'nd 
strategies of bilingual educatloa. ' ^ 

\ We |iope that these proceedings will ^lelp 
educator's to view the language 'and cu3.tural diversity* 
of America!s children. as an asset — an assets'that we 
in Michigan can encourage \tiy implementing, ^ 

We waS^: to be able :to ckccept, respect 4 dnd ; 
nurturq* the -language andngulture -of all oui:' ^tudehts 
as wp strive to make equaT%iducational oppoJrtunity. .a 
reality in- Michigan schools, ■ 

Th^ University of Michigan 
Spring, 'l'977 ^ ' , * » ' 
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rX PHILOSOPHY OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF EDUOATION 

Alfredo Castaneda* 
^ — ,P. Leslie H«crold* 
Manuel Ramirez III* 

tc 'Bitlnqtixt Eicattafiat tdacation , no, 1 
publi6h^d by Vi6 6 ^mination C^nt^^ io^ 
Bilingual SicaltaKal Education, AuAt-cn, TexaA 



Cultural Democracy 

In this manual , we explore many issues concerning 
the responsibilities of public education to the 
Mexican American child. One of our first concerns 
will be determining the nature and extent of these 
responsibilities. Should these responsiblities be 
thought of in terms of helping Mexican American 
.children master the traditional schcSol curriculum? 
Woald it be enough to present the traditional curricu- 
lum in Spanish as well as English? Or does the 
responsibility of public education e^ctend beyond these 
concerns? Should public schools transform themselwss 
into institutions that promote and encourage re9p«ct 
for cultural diversity? 

The answers given to these questions depend in 
•large part on one's philosophy of education. The 
importafnce of these philosophies should not be under*- 
estimated. They determine how educators think of 
their responsiblities and, perhaps more importantly, 
dictate that some things should be included in the 
classroom and that, other things be excluded. Educa- 
tional philosophies are not simply the "subject of . 
books and scholarly papers.- They are vividly reflected 
in the day-to-day activities taking place in* every 
educational setting. 

A critical examination of educational philosophy 
is in order if what occurs in an educational set:ting 
is judged to Be detrimental. This manual deals 
largely with just this issue., It is our conviction 
that what typically happens to Mexican American 
children in the public school is detrimental and, for 
many re*Asona, in need of fundamental change. We 



♦Alfredo Castaneda, P. L«slic Herold, and Mapuel 
Ramirez, are pfofcosors at Stanford University, 
California State College, and University pf Cali- 
fornia, Can-ta Cruz, respectively. 
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attrijDu.te this state of affair? largely to the 
coiranitment of American ^du<5ation to philosophies 
which are unsuited to requirements of the present. 
Following a critical evaluation of traditional educa- 
tional philosophies, the manual dicusses a new 
philosophy, cultureul democracy. 

In sharp contrast.- to older ideas, cultural demo- 
cracy einphasizes the right of every American 'child 
to preserve ties' with- hi^' home and community. 
Specifically, cultural democracy recognizes' that , • 
prior to entering schooNJ^, children are subject to 
many years of culturally distinct sq&ialiizing 
influences. Much of a child's identiity and his 
orientation to the world is based oA these experiences. 
Undermining a child's ties with personally meaningful 
aspects of these experiences is culturally undemocra- 
tic. * 

The philosophy of cultural democracy stresses 
'that the home and community socialization experiences 
of all children, regardless of cultural background, 
are valuable in their own right . Rather t^ian being 
overlooked or forcibly excluded, these experiences 
should serve as a starting point for children's 
exploring previously unfamiliar language, heritage, 
an;i values. In the case of Mexican American children, 
the language, herit^e, and values emphasized at home 
can serve as a framework for becoming familiar with 
the Anglo American culture >^ 

Defifting the responsibilities of public educa- 
tion in thfese terms is not without precedent. The 
trad|.tipns of American democracy in principle ensure 
the right of (iach individual to pursue happiness 
within certain broad limits on his own terms, in 
practice, however, this fundamental right 'has been 
seriously compromised by repressive policies of 
powerful social institutions. The following section 
traces the history of this conflict, particularly in 
^the context of American public education's role as a 
spokesman for the values and life styles of the 
dominant culture. 



America has been populated by extraordinarily 
diverge groups of widely different racial, ethnic, 
and religious composition. Early social philosophers 
often argued that the unique American character had 
developed from a pooling or combining of these many 
separate groups. The expression "melting pot" ha6 
been used by many observers to describe the process 
by whLch a new (and unique) uniformity emerged from 
the initial diversity. One version of this doctrine 
stressed that the result of the, melting process was 



Acculturation Pressures in Histdrical (Perspective ; 
The ^lelting Pot ~^ ' ^ [ 
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superior to any" of the individual ingredients before 
melting- Some remarks made in. 1916 by the noted 
American educator-philosopher, John Dewey, illustrate 
this idea: 

1 wish our teaching of American^ history in the 
schools would take inore account of, the 
\ great waves of migration by which. our land 

for;" over three cei^tibries has been continuously 
-built up, and maM^ ;«,very pupil consciops of 
the<rich breadth 6f our national make up, . ^\ 
When every pupil recognizes all the, factors 
which have gone into our being, he will 
continue to prize and revere'nce that coming 
from his own past, but he will think of -it 
as honored in being simply one factor in 
forming a whole, nobler and finer th^n 
itself. (1) 

Dewey's vision of th'^e superiority of the melted 
'product over the individual ingredients seems to 
•follow from his statement, "noblfer and finer than 
itsel^f," Dewey clearly seems to say that one s own 
cultural heritage is acceptable, but when it has 
melted with others the result is even better. To 
preserve cultural aistinctiveness is to settle tor -y. 
second best. Despite the liberal overtones of D^ewey s 
statement, the perfnissive l(none^clusivi3t) interpre- . 
► tation of the melting pot has carried a hidden 
message of cultural superiority; th^t the uniquely 
American cultural. product , if not best, is 'at laast 
better than products of the preexisting cultures. 
The message to the child who has"not yet "melted" is 
clearly negative — that which fie is, in arid ©f itself, 
is not. enough; there is something "nobler and finer," 

The Uncontaminated Melting Pot 

Another interpretation of the' melting pot is 
less- peinnLssive or tolerairt. According to this inter 
pretation, some groups (whether racial, ethnic, or 
religious) are thought to embody traits which are 
unworthy of being injected or infused into^ the new 
character. This view emphasizes, in other words, 
that certain groups should divest themselves of 
objectionabl^e (qualities and, ih conforming to an 
essentially Anglo-Saxon ide^l, become indistinguish- 
able from those who embody the ideal,. 

The exclusive Anglo-conformity view interpreted 
America as a cruible into which all non-Anglo-Saxon 
ethnic groups would melt. This doctrine^^received its 
fullest expression during the so-called. "/Americani- 
zation" movement which swept the United States during 
World War I and carried on into the 1920 and 1930 s 
While the Americanization movement had more than one 
emphasis, essentially it was an attempt at "pressure 

• 5 
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'h?fiS?ivl'iuiiure°and IT. t^'^'-^' stripped of 
,1 ■ 1 • culture and made over into an Ameriran 

Ita^fn^H I incidentally, a buildirtg at " 

Sou^^^n ""^"^ity is named) characterized the new 
e?aS " -Mocilf ^"^°P^^" inunigrants .as "illit- 

"infeatavr- 'h ^^^'^ing/i" "self -reliance" and 
hoCsino^nH'T P^^=^"ting problems of "proper 
housing and living, moral and sanitary conditionc: 
honest and. decent government and pr.Sr e3ucJtJ^^ 

^de^rf flcult'bv .'J'"^"-' ^"^^"^ havf been 
made d^ifficult by the presence of these new groups.. 

. . . Everywhere these people settle in 
groups.-or settlements, and to set up their 
national manners, cust&ms and observances 
Our task- la, to break up these groups or 
. settlements, to assimilate and amalgamate 
the^e people as part o£ our American race, 
and. to implant .in thei-r children, so far 
as can be, done, the Anglo-Saxon conception 
of righteousness, law and order, knd our 
popular .government, and to awakenfin t'hem 
a reverence for our democratic in.'stitutions ' • 
and for those things-4.n our national life 
which, we as a people hold to be of abidinq 

worth. (2) ' aijj.uj.iiy 

l.no-h^?^^ remarks by Cubberly have been someWh^t^ 
iJSns iiderw?^''' ^""f " identify the iTsump- 

the leUttvelv ?n!!;'^'' f rationalize 
m2!h^ « ^ academic achievement of maay 

K mSl^r;:^^" children,. These same assumptions 

, i-n so far as can be done" (to use. Cubberly own 
"Ere'ak'uo-JheSf Anglo-Saxon cultural ideal. ?o 
Dreak up these groups is justified by their failure 
to meet the requirements of modern civilized ll?e 

Both versions of the "melting pot" philsophy" 
ihe Viah^^f""^ restrictive) s^ri^usly compSS^ 
iith ^h^^r children to remain identified 

with their culturally or ethnically unique socializa- 
tion experiences. Children were daily ?on fronted 
exS„cr''i"'-^''° ^"^^y expected the child ^o identify 

K^^'^^^ "^""^ mainstream American ideals. The 
possibility of bicultural identity (if mentioned at 
JJhlevlmenr' "^'^ ^° incompatible with school 
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^ .There were, of course, objections to these 
pressures'^ Some argued th«at children vrere being 
forcfed to chdose between two identities (presentee^ by 
•'/the ^school as • conflicting) at A time in their lives 
when 'they were incapable of fully understanding the 
coniseqj^uences of such "a choice. Most of thisse objec- 
.' tions , however, were not seriously considered. The 
social climate was mo're conducive to reaffirming the 
warl^l^ ' of ' traditional practices.^ Thus persons advoca- 
ting that the school should help preserve* prqmelting 
. pcit* cultures have long encountered a suspicious cind/ 
in some cases, an 'openly arltagonistic social climate. 
\ More than just^ a social philosophy is required^ 
. tp/ undermine civil rights. Rights are endangered 
w^en persons' come into ,close, sustained contact with 
inst^itutions which have translated essentially undemo- 
cratic philo3ophical viewpoints into everyday practice 
^ cind policy. Probably no sing-le American institution 
has done so with more impact than public education. 

Thtee Facets of Gultural-Exclusionist Educational 
Policy * 77* 

ht the most obvious lev^l, American public 
schools have developed] and (marketed) a very one-sided 
history of the American people. Recognition has been 
T afforded largely or entirely to historical figures 
who embody traits and qualities prized by the domin- 
ant group. Either overlooked or seriously distorted 
were the contributions of Native Americans, Blacks, 
Mexican Americans , Asian Americans , women , and the 
poor. In a 'slightly les^, obvious ^ direct way , the 
, public school curriculum has attacned importance or 
vc^lue to on«Ly those cultural, social, and political 
institutions which the dorajlnant culture considered 
to be, in Cubberly's words, "of abiding worth." 

Yet, in our yiew, neither of these two considera- 
tions has been as potent in undermining the integrity 
of the American minorities as ^he policy of excluding, 
or openly condeming, certain home and community 
socialization experiences of culturally diverse 
children. In question here are' culturally distinct - 
patterns of communication (languc^ges and dialects 
as well as subtle styles o'f communicating nonverbally) 
patterns or modes of interpersonal relationships, 
'approaches to thinking and classifying experience, 
and value systems. Thus the culturally different 
child historically has encountered not only an. 
exclusionist, alien curriculum, but has. come face 
to face as well with teachers representing over- 
whelmingly unfamiliar language, ways of relating co 
9hildren , thinking styles , and values . 

To further compound the adjustment problems 
these differences pose for culturally diverse child- 



ren, American public school teachers have character- r 
istically considered it their professional responsi- 
bility to bring minority children into conformity* 
with mainstream American ideals. In .other words, 
the school has been interpreted as a place for 
c^ii-ldren^to rehearse a restricted set of linguistic, 
motivational^ and cognitive styles in preparation 
for being launched into the currents of the main- 
stream cultuie. . As a 'result, some educators have 
punished a'nd humiliated phildren for doing things in 
the classroom that were expected or. required in these ; 
children '6 homes. Wishing to help their students and/ 
to prejJare them for adult society (as they understood 
it) , teachers have done whatever thev considered 
necessary to rid their pupils of undesirable differ- 
ences." Eliminating a child's cultural preferences 
,was; not interpreted as undemocratic, but rather as 
a compelling necessity. Teachers, typically have been 
so confident of their own values and goals (or taken 
them , so much for granted) that they have prevented 
childrefi from choosing which part of their upbringing 
they would preserve and which part they would abandon 
or modify. 

Socialization Pressure in American Education 

The preceding section should not be interpreted . 
as an attempt to vilify public , school teachers. 
After all, teachers don't arrive at an understanding 
of their professional responsibilities without being 
influenced by other people. As is/ true of everyone, 
teachers' values and inte^rpretations of the world, 
are greatly influenced by the spirit of the time in 
which they live. Different traditions and assumptions 
become popular during a person's li,fetime and ^ 
become woven into the person's perspectives. 

As students enter teaching credential programs , 
they encounter current -social, philosophies and are 
gently pressured to make these, philosophies or out- 
looks. their own. Unfortunately, the assumptions 
forming the basis of these philosophies or perspec- 
tives are rarely brought to light or criticized. 
Instead, candidates for teaching credentials are 
asked to accept a certain brand of teaching and 
curriculum not as thje expression of certain values 
and traditions , but rather as inherently good and 
valid. 

In spite of claims to the contrary, all teaching" 
practices and curricula follow certain assump- 
tions "fusually unstated) about (a) what children ought 
to learn or experience, (b) how they ought to le^rn , 
and (c) how the teacher should participate in the 
learning process. By far the longest-standing 
philosophy and tradition addressed to these issues 
is the "Conservative-Essentialist" philosophy of 
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education. (3) . • . 

The Conservative philosophy of edq«a t iorv is 
built on the assumption that the only ' legitir^at6: 
function of the school is to familie^ize. children 
with*"tried and true" skill's; * In the view of many 
historians, this approach has permeated "Am^ican 
education from its beginn'ings and has, led to a » . • 
'general consensus that the proper functioning of^the 
public school J-nvolves the .following: 

1. The miission of the schopl with re^spect 'to 
society is to transmit the- essential elements ^ 
of the social heritage and to preserve the ' - 
charac.ter of t]^e social order. " 

2. The mission pf the school with respect to 
the inciiv^-dual is to develop disciplined and 
rational thought processes as well as loyalty 
to essential social values, , 

3. The curriculum is made up of an ordered 
sequence of knowledge which represents the . - 
historic truths of the'' society . * The curri- 
culum's usuaTly structured into academic' 

sub jectV.pf English , mathematics , history , 
science, ^^d foreign languages. ^ 

4. Teaching, is* the art of transmitting know- 
ledge effectively and efficiently.. (4) 

This vision coeducation became firmly ^entrenched 
with the coming of the industrial age and the flood 
of persons from rural\areas (cuid from abroad)vto meet 
the needs of business aod industry.' One, famous 
eduqator of 'the <day , Cum^irly^ (cited earlier), stated 
the argument clearly: 

Our schooljS, are', in A st^nse', factories in 
which the raw products (J^jildren) are' to be 
• ' shaped .and fashioned into ^ro^iicts to meet 
the various demands of life\ The s^ecifi- 

: ' cations for manufacturing Q^p^ from the 

demands. of 20th. century ci v^liXation , and 
it is the business of the schools, to build 
its pupils according to the specifications 
laid down.. This demands good toolSv,, 
specialized machinery, continuous measure-, 
ment of production to see if it is according 
to the speci f igations , the elimination of 
waste in manufacturing, and a la^ge v^riefy* 
in the output. (5) . (' ' 

We should not be misled by the commitment to 
large variety in the output" and reach the conclusion 
that diversity was encouraged by the schools. . 
Actually, diversi-ty was fine as long as pupils 
differed from one anot^her with respect to a narrow 
range' of skills and abilities. Diversity in the 
form of culturally unique values, language, and life 
styles was neither accepted nor cultivated. Thus 
.the conformity pressures of public schooling not only 



paralleled the ;'meiting pot" *pi«tsures , but were 
streng^:hened. by the popular sentiment that to re^si^t 
the^e pr^sures was ' self-defeating and ey€;ri..Aanpa4:xi-^^ 
otic. In this atmosphere of' conf oinnity[;;Aii^.d^^^^^ 
enthas.iasm f or .a new age, .the Anneric^^an-^^^ 
the public schools great latitude to 'assume .'fh^y of 
the r^^spqnsibilities *for socializing children that, 
P^io^-to the industrial age, had always b«eh * • ■ 
cona^^fer^d the sole responsibiiity 6t the', f anli ly . 

.gF^^'^"^Pl®"^®nting this' new socializing function, 
puWic education appears, to have addressed itself 
largely to^dbjectives in three areas: (1) language 
and heritage, (2) culturar values, and \(3) learning 

^ and teaching styles.." In the .case of language 'and 
heritage, the goal has been to cultivate respect for 

•society's heritage and to create a healthy self- 
concept based oh the child's patterning himself after 
various features of . that heritage^. Jn ,the case of 
cultural values, the goal hc^s been to teach under- 
standing of society's standards so. that children 

-will behave In., accordance with a. .conscience based pn 
a clearly identified set of values arfd morals. In 
the^asebf learning styles and teaching styles, 
the '^oalTiaa- b^n to familiarize children v/ith ways 
of thinking, rememberdag^perceiving, and problem 
gjpiving that fit within ^i%^ocie^y • s traditions. 

Close examination of p^lic Education reveals, 
however, that what exist's in the typical classrooin 
is almost exclusively the language, heritage, values,^ 
and teaching styles of Anglo American middle class 

•society. Historically, then, -the public school has . 
been monocultural in conception, or culturally 
exclusive. ; Traditionally it has made no systematic. , 
provision for* language , ' heritage , values, and.learh- 
ing styles characteristic of , other cultural., racial/ 
jo,r social groups. Perhaps this would hot pose- a . 
problem or injustice if every ethnic or racial group- 
had abandoned it? unique socialization practices.'. 
L^ter manuals in this series wiLl shoi/ that** this 
clearly is not the case> that neither the^ tradijbions 
of these groups nor their unique child-rearing prac- 

jtices were erased in the melting pfirt era. As a* 

\result, the home and community socialization experi- 
ences of many children are basfed on . language , 
heritage, values-, and teaching styles not represented 
in the plassroom. * 

V . Fbr the -culturally different child (arid for all 
Chi ldj6n- everywhere) , learning the complexities of 

culture and the codes of behaVior appropriatfe to it 
has. h^een. the chief order of business for five years 
prior to entering the .public school. To the extent " 
. tha^ the child's home experiences are diffe rent ^ from 
those tyfJical of the middle class Anglo AmeriCah 
chiid, the school represents a foreign and uhs^^ttling 
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world. The langua^e^fe?^conmiuni.cation styles, and^^iiSr . 
teaching styles of the teacher' are unfamiliar. Tq*/ 
. make ijiatter^s^vorse , the child' cannot help but sense 
a rej«\;ti6n of nearly everything he has learned at 
homeV*t7^: * , ' • ' ' . ' 

* A '•jy^*«^*fundamenrtal message' to the child whose hdme' 
arid* cgyununity socialization -jexj^eriences have been 
diffW^ht has .been, "^I^eaJ^.our ways and forget about 
,-yoUr. own . " To do so, howevpr, ijnplies Betrayal of ^ 
"home and community as well &s fo^rsaking everything 
that is familiar and comfprtable. l^t to switcji ^ 
loyalties is to risk nearly unmanageable conflict? at 
school.. * . 

American publicii^education ha^'^thus failed bo, 
provide sufficient- diversity in terms of languag[e 
and heritage, values, and, teacjiing /*tyles to enable 
culturally diverse children to deVa&p healthy^ self- 
identities, to minimize cultural or .values conflicts , 
or to 'learn in ways appropriate to the' teaching 
styles of tl;ieir parents and siblings. Subsequent 
manuals in, this series will be devoted to clarifying 
the educational needs of culturally different . 
children and planning learning eQvirbh^nents based on 
knowledge of these heeds. 

The Advent of the Compensatory Education Movement 

Events in one sphere of society often have Un- 
predictable effects on the lives of persons who are 
far removed from the sources of those event^. An 
example is readily provided by considering the ^origins 
of the famous "compensatory education" movement of 
the 1960 *s and its impact on the lives of American 
social and economic minorities. • - 

Prior to the 1960 *s, government-supported inter-*- 
vention strategies for combating educational deficits 
of minority children were relatively infrequent. ^ ' 
Many social scientists either ppanly or 'J)rivately 
attributed the mi'sfoctiuh.ars..,,of Am » 
children to forces (economic^, genetics, inappropriate 
Chi Id- rearing practices) which were only dimly* 'under- 
stood and almost unmanageably difficult -to alter." 

In the ''lat;|^,l?5p's and early 1960's, this 
picture change dafamati calmly . Laboratory psycholo- 
'* gists published the results from', a very, large number 
•of studies in which afiimals euad people had^een. 
deprived of sensory stimulation. Dogs , reared in ^ 
darkness or in 30ci,al isolation were discovered to 
suffer from profouhd learning deficiencies. .,They . 
reacted slowly to painful- stimuli* (such as a . flame) 
and required much, longer than normal puppies to learn 
how to, avoid painful encounters with moving toys that 
delivered electric, shock on contact. 

Impairef^ ieajrning and • performance were also 



common amppg rats, cats, chicks, and monkey^ whp bad 
been deprivdd,of "enriched", efxper'iences in infancy. 
(6) " Deficiencies of a shprt-li\^ed nature vrere 
Reported for humans who were susE5'ended in warm water 
and prevented fronj" receiving an^ external 'stimulation. 
Logical reasoning suffered foUwing these experiences 
as did abi-lity to solve airithmetic problems'; 

^ .Paralleling these reports was the publication 
,of Widely read rep6rts by the late Harold Skeels.(7) ' 
regarding the subnormal intellectual functioning of 
young ,adults who had grown up in a publicly supported 
orphanage. As children, these pefrsons had been 
identified as noxmal with respect'to I.Q.' This was 
not the case for another. group of children studied 
''by Skeels. The second group wias suf f icient^'ly "slow" 
that they were moved as ybung children to a home' for 
thte feebleminded. Unlike the normal children left • 
in the nursery, the " feijableminded" children grew 
into normal adults. The di f ference between the two 
groups was attributed to the lack of social stiiriula- ; 
tion in the orphanage as opposed to the Atmosphere 
,in the home for the feebleminded where^. teenage 
residents lavished attention on the young infants. 

The popularity of "sensory, deprivation" as an 
explanation for retarded development became infecti- 
ous. College and university courses sprung up with 
titles such as "Education of 'the' Deprived Child" and 
"Psychology of the Cultuxall^* Disadvantaged . " Books 
and scholarly journals in psychology and education 
contained even more information about the damaging" 
effects of "restricted" learning environments. 
A'rmed with these findings, and stimulated by 
President Johnson's freeing of funds for improving 
the education'al opportunities of impoverished 
children, psychologists- and educators launched the 
great compensatory education movement. - ' 

Little time 'was lost in formulating the guiding 
rationale for . the progiirams that developed as part of 
this" movement. Reasoning ^by analogy, psychologists 
^and educators equated the socialization experiences 
of "target" children with the stimulus deprivation 
pr9cedures employed in animal laboratories., if 
minority children .and adults , deprived of sensory / 
stimulation in the laboratory, performed poorly on 
intellectual tasks,, then both must have in common a 
recent history of inadequate stimulation. It shoi3ld 
be qoted that the impetus to action was based on 
cbiic^lusibne stemming from analogy ("it is' as if ...") 
rather than reseajrch ("it has-. been demonstrated that 
...").• The widely used term tha^ arose from this 
analogy, was "ciiltural deprivation," - * . 

It was gommonly assumed, in other words, that 
certain^ socialization practices were deficient in 
jJrovi^ing the kinds of experiences .required for 



intellectual development^ Since intellectual 
achievement (equated with scores oh* tests' of question- 
able relevance) of mino3{,ity cViildren were "known" to 
be deficient, it followed that these children had 
suffered deprivation at home. Something had to be 
done to make these children capable of profiting 
from educational opportunities. The solution Was 
equally obvioiis: counteract? the damaging socializa- 
tion praotiees with enriched learning experiences at 
the .preschool and grade StChool level. One fai^ous 
child psychologist went so ,f ar as to propose that 
culturally deprived children be taken from their 
homes, and allowed to recover from the^-^ock of 
cultural deprivation in special residenfcial schoo^s^. 
Compensatory education was, then, in the words of. 
one indisp^ted authority "an antidote for cultural, 
deprivation." 

Strategies were developed for counteracting the 
harmful socialization practices of culturally 
diversdJ parents. The right of the child to rerrrain 
identified witfrhis home and community socialization 
experiences was considered too costly in its con- 
sequences to the "deprived" child. Thus well-meaning 
educators decided for the child that their world, was 
better, that his welfare would be served best by 
assisting dr expediting" his acculturation. Accultura 
tion in this sense meant versing children only in, ^ 
those particular linguistic, motivational, and 
cognitivje styles whidh werfe judged to be "correct" 
!for the classroom. 

Although the language ' arid terminology differed 
soAewhat, the "compensatory" programs of the social 
scientists w^re indistinguishable from those of the 
old conservative educators. Once again the home and 
real life e'xperiences of the child had been found 
irrelevant to the business, of education, that of. 
fitting children to a predetermined mold. The value 
of 'conservative education for everyone was thus 
affirmed: all cliildren should, and would, with the 
help of "acculturation assistance," learn to think, 
feeJi, and act in accordance with the language, 
heritage, values and . pre f erred learning styles of 
the dominant ^culture Or, more precisely, all 
children would attune themselves to that culture as 
interpreted by the "front line" r^epresentatives of 
the sdhool'', the teachers. 

Rarely did the "acculturation assistance" 
experts ask if their approach was built merely upon , 
preference for one set pf values over others. It wa^ 
considered a matter of indisputed fact, rather than/ 
a value judgment, that membership in some- cultural/ 
groups (notably the Black eind Mexican Amecdcan) v^s 
a damagaing or "depriving" experience ^'^iVltematives 
to this way of thinking are at present ^growing 



increasingly common as the .educational community re- 
orients itself to the demands of culturally .relevant 
education, it is. to' these alternatives that we now 

" * . * ■ • . * * 

^^'The Cha llenge of Culturally Democratic Education , 

In view o^' li^e earlier remarks concerning the • 
failure 6f American public education to provide 
calta^ally democratic educational environments , ^ a 
different social philosophy (other than either the 
me,lting pot or "cultural pathology" as represented ^ " 

'.by compensatory education) appears needed if the ' 
.schools are to meet the educational needs of children 
who aref products of socialization experiences 
different from that of the Anglo American middle 
<ilass. The. basis for such a reformulation is pro- 
vided by the concept of culti>ral democracy which \ 
stresses the right of American, child to remain 

Identified with his own hdmo^and community sqci^liza-- 
tion experiences. As stated earlier, thiff ijrJt^lies 

^ that the schools should actively contribute to the 
positive development ^nd strengthening of these 
unique spcializatipn experiences as va^luable in their 
own right. Furtiiermore , these culturally unique 
hbm^ and community experiences should serve as the 
basis for exploring Anglo American, middle class 
language, heritage, values, patterns of thinking ^'^and 
motivation. A. culturally democratic educational ' 
environment would, in other words, incorporate the 
Language, heritage, values, and learning styles 
familiar to all children in the educational process 
^ith equal value and importance. 

In their usual meaning, the term^ .multicultural ♦ 
or multiethnic education are not sufficiently com- 
prehensive to fulfill the requirements we envision for 
culturally 'democratic learning environments, Advo- . 
Gates of Multicultural and multiethnic education " ' 

•typically emphasize only the most obvious aspects of 
'racial, social, and.qultural groups which the child 
must master in order to function competently and 
effectively in th'ose groups. Innovative programs 
thus often stop ^t introducing language, holidays^ 

, historical, figure-^:, and traditions, which previously 
were excluded from the school cu.rri6.ulum. ' 

A truly Ksomprehensive multicultural p/rogram would 
share these curricular objectives, but wduld be 
addressed as well to; those features of avchild'^, 
sociaT-ization experiences which have -shaped ftis pre- 
ferred or dolninant. learning s^tyle. In other words, 
the basis for a child's learning about^ h£»s own^ and 
other cultures must encompass the language, heritage, 
valubs,- thinkinq and motivational frameworl^g with 
which 'the child is initially famiUar, Within the 
boundaries of the familiar, then, the' child firgt can 
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be brought ^tb -label and understand iinportan*t features 
of his cultural origins and loyalties.- His langucige, 

.heritage^ values, and modes of cognition ^nd motiva- 
tion'capr subsequently serve as a basie for exploring 

;and developing .selective . loyalties to alternative 
expressioiis^of thought, values, ^and life . styles. 
This conception of democratic cultural pluralism in 
education implies. thcLt the educational goal o'f all ^ 
children in American society would; be that of J.earn- 

*ing to" function competently and effectively in, as 
well as 'to ^contribute to development of, more than 
one cultural world. 

. A model for this philosophy of education is 
readily provided by bilingaul education programs 
whicli-stress ^tetehtion of a child's primary language 
and use' of that language as a vehicle or' medium for , 
exploring and acquir;ing a second language. For 
example, Spanish-sp^cJcing cljildren *can learn the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag/ in Spanish and 
recite it in Spanish. In this" way, the cl^ldreri will 
share with the English-speaking students an. under- 
standing of the concepts of loyalty , to one's country. 
With van understanding of these- concepts, the Spanish- 
speaking child can learn the names, of the. concepts 

^in English. This 'appfoafch is^far preferable to 
having the Spanish-speaking child initially learn 

.the pledge of allegiance in English, which results 
in the fortunate consequence of the child's both 
missi-ng .the conc^pts 'and feeling shame that his 
native language is an , inadequate means of learning 
the concepts. ' 

Suph a multicultural or multilin^al approach 
to education' coiild easily be extended to incorporate 
heritage. In this curricular area, as In language, 
the child Would use his own heritage as a basis for 
exploring, and developing loyalties to, a second 
heritage . * . • 

Regardless of the particular strategy employed 
*to implemen't* such a curriculum, the school would 
overcome the cul tural-exclusionist policy of attellch- 
ing lesser value statu!g and importance to the ^ 
heritage with which the Mexican American child is, 
most famili^ar. The 'educational environment would , .7. 
cease, in other words, to structure, these different, 
heritages as conflicting or mutually exclusive, as 

-requiring a choice to identify with one and reject 
the other. This policy thus advances the basic 
right of every child in the-;- classroom to remain 
identified with his home and community sbciajization 

-experiences while Using these experiences as a 
basis for exploring new. traditions. 

- While there is some precedent for making ian- 

'guage and. heritage intecftal features of the school 
se.ttiiig, .practically^^^h^ precedent exists for incor- 
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porAting values into the oducntfonal onvironmont 
Acquiring knowlodgo about cultural valuoa ia raroly 
cons i do rod to bo either important or legitimate 
aspect of a teacher * a pr6feaniona 1 tra in ing . Thin 
ia a partibularly unfortunate omiaaion, for it ia 
our opinion that thcf valuoa that an individual or 
group of people hold (what they think ifl good) \Jill 
bo reflected in how they nocializo their children. 
What they believe to be good.,6r of unquestionable 
worth with regard to communication (the boat way to 
speak) ♦ huiuan relationships (c^flturally appropriate 
ways of relating to adults ^* pij^ora , ajid children), 
how to think about things (the beat 'way to organize, 
classi fy , 'andSaasimi late the environment), and 
important reasons for doing anything in life-^all of 
these form the underlying motivation for particular 
forms of behavior. Any educational policy is bound 
to be hope less ly narrow if it ignores the values 
that determine human relational styles, communication 
styles , cognitive (thinking) styles , and motivational 
styles. 

The teacher , Jihen , faces the neceas ity of knowing 
what these val.ues are, knowing how students differ 
with respect to these values, and knowing their 
source. 

Conclusion ^ 

The requironwnta .of cultural democracy occasion 
a reexamirtatioh of what, a teacher neodn to know in 
order -to bo effective. At the very least> the 
definition of professional competency must be 
extended' to in'clude more than knowledge of specific, 
subject matters. The teacher. must first become 
sensitized to teacihing styles and interpersonal 
behaviors that characterize the socialization prac- 
tices of different cultural groups. Equally 
important is the teacher * s . making a conscientio\is , 
concerted effort to understand the. life styles, 
values and interpersbna 1 behaviors honored by theses- 
cultures. Finally, the teacher must de ve lop a 
framework in whi ch to meanirjigf ul ly l^be 1 important 
.differences between the various cultures represented 
m the classroom or the school m'genercil. Only on 
the bds is of these understandings can the teacher 
enable chiidren to lyiderstand their- own cultures and 
apprecraite cultures represented Hy thej^r classmates. 

Creating culturally democratic learning environ- 
ments, while challenging, is certainly within the 
grasp or all educators. A beginning cannot be made, 
however, without abundant information concerning the 
language and heritage, values, and learning styles 
of, culturally diversb .children . 
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LAU V NICHOLS ; IMPLICATIONS FOR BILINGUAL- 
: ' STCULTURAL EDUCATION^ 

^Edward H. Steinman^ ' * 

» ■ 

Introduction - 

On January 21, 1974, the United States Supreme 
Courts unanimously^ ruled that the San Francisco Unified 
School District illegally discriminated against nearly 
2,000 na#-English-speaking Chinese students by failing 
to help them surmount the language, barrier. By requirinjg 
these children to sit and languish in regular English- 
language classes, the Supreme Court found the<'School 
district had denied them "a meaningful opportunity to • 
participate* in the public 'educational program/' y-^^ 

- While the Lau c^se involved thousands of non- 
Ehglish- speaking Chinese children in San Francisco, 
the Supreme Cpurt decision carves out new educational 
rights for the approximately 5,000 ,000 non-Ehglish- 
speaking. children throughout the country, including the 
Estimated 500,000 such yomjigsters who reside . in Cali-* 
fornia. To more fully understand why the United States 
.Supreme Court reached such a dramatic jand significant 
decision, I would like to discuss brie:fly the origins 
of this /lawsuit and the events that oc'curred as the 
case travelled up the "legal ladder" tp the Supreme 
Court. . \ I 

The jJature' of the Lawsuit * 

On March 25 , 1970 , "13 non-English-speaking Chinese- 
American students filed a lawsuit in the United Stiates 
District Court' in San 'Francisco on Kebalf of nearly. 
3,000 Chinese-speaking students against the S^n Francisco 
Unified School District. The corfiplaint alleged that 
these Chinese-speaking childrei/were being denied their 
rights to an education becausejthey were unable to com- ^ 
prehend or speal^ the English language in which ^their 
"classes w^ re taughtv^ special 
instruction in English, the school district was not only 
violating their rights to an education] and to equal 
educational opportunities as guaranteed by the Consti- 
tutions of the United States and State! of California 
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and by federal and state legislation, but the "school 
district, according to the coiliplaint , wa^ also 'Mpoming ' 
these children to become dropouts and to join the rolls ' 
Of the unemployed,'* 

In'their complaint, the non-English-speaking 
Chinese-American students raised two ba-sic issues- ' / 
first, whether the San Francisco Unified School District^^ 
was required to provide them with special instruction 
in hnglish; and secondly whether such special instruc- ' 
tion in English must be /taught by bilingual, Chinese- 
Speaking teachers. /A^fx)r relief, the students requested 
that the federal cotTrt order the school district to 
provide specia-irtEhglish-language classes with bilingual 
teachers for all nSn-Eii^i^- speaking students.^ Without 
bilingual, teachers, the lawstrii contended , any "special" 
instruction in English woukl be^-f-jiuitless gesture. • 
since students would beWtely pa rrotUTiT^el^li^xs rather 
than learning English.' — - 

The Reasons for the Lawsuit 

Ifike so many^ lawsuits , the Lau case was brought 
because of a deep sense of frustration; it w^is the com- 
munity's last resort after all other avenues had been ' 
exhausted m hopes of overcoming the serious, educational 
harms suffered by non-English-s.peaking children. Were 
the problem not so serious, one. could easily engage in 
satire to describe the dilemma faced by these- children 
and., their parents. The law ;of the -State of California 
required that,,these children attend school; thus, they 
went. Ywt, while t-h^y were unable-^to speak of under- 
stand the English language, aj^l the instruction they 
received--for 6 hours a day, S days a week, 36 weeks a 
year — was in English, 'a^ wereVll the' books and all 
the visual materials that .were\sed. Even though we \- 
are English-speaking individuals>it should not be hard 
for us to realize that for these children, education was - - 
and unfortunately, for hundreds of thousands of children 
in California, still is--raere physical presence , as • 
audience to a strange play w'hich they do jiot understand. 
Ironically, these children were foreclosed from the very 
essence of what .educatioii^ is about: communication. " 
Children can prbfit from education only when they are 
able to understand the instruction, ask 'and answer 
questions, and speak with their classmates and teachers. 
For children who do not understand English-, there can 
be no educational opportunity. ' 

Tor years the Chinese ' community in San Francisco 
employed meetings, negptiations , studies, demonstrations, 
and community alternative" programs to try to rectify the 
educational deprivations suffered by non-English-speaking 
children. All these efforts invariably resulted in 
token gestures, in the. form of^ban^aids here and there 
on the part of a school administration which had neither 
the interest, the willingness, th^ competence, nor the 
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commitment to cope. with the thousands of non-English- 
spealcing chiWren, Ironically, such inaction by the 
school district was. accompanied fan explicit recog- 
, nitidfe-of the seriousness of the problem. The, sch©ol » 
aistrict. .in. 1969 admitted:' ' 

r.^ . .'When these tCkinese-speaking/^youngsters] 
" are placed in grade level's according to their 
age and are expepte^ to compete with their - 
£;nglish-i3peakp.ri^ peers ^ they ate frustrated by 
their inability to understand the regular 
* work,,-.. For [these] children, the ^'ack of . ■. 

English means poor performance in school. 
The secondary student is almost inevitably 
doomed to be ajrppout. and another unemploy- 
able in the ghetto, ' 

Moreover, during the trial of the Lau case, the 
school district, stip jjlated that in 1970 there we re 
2, 856 Chinese - spea king' st' u3 e n t s in, the district"^who 
rjeeded special instruct ion in English, but that 1,790 
of these children received no specia,l help or* instruction 
at;all. The school district 'further stipulated that 
of the 1 , 066 Chihese-speaking stuiients who di^ receive- 
s*ome special help, nearly 2/3 received such help on a ^ 
part-time , 50-minutes -a-ilay bas is . Finally , only 260 . 
of those 1,066 ChineserSp^king students receiving 
special instruction in Engl'tsU were taught by bilingual, 
Chinese- speaking teachers. . • . ' 

Significantly , this, stipulated data stemmed from 
a' survey concjucted by the school district in December, 
1969, which was collected without the development of any 
objective standard criteria. Instead, the subjective 
judgment of the individual classroom teachers seVved 
as the basis for the survey^ Moreover, placement of 
these students into the few special English classes was^ 
generally arbitrary, based on neither specially designed 
testing procedures nor ascertainable- standards . Except. . 
fo'r those few students placed in these few special 
classes , most of the Chinese-speaking students needing 
help in English-were placed in regular classes, taught 
only in English, where they could not adequately compete 
with their peers. The result--as the School District • 
itself admitted- -was eventual frustration , di'sco.urage- 
.jnent, resentment , truancy i^^* delinquency , *and dropout. 
Similarly f teachers and counselors who worked with 
Chinese-speaking students were equally frustrated and 
helpless, as their preparation and "training proved 
useless when working with non-English-speaking young- 
' sters, ' . % 

The Trial Court Decision 

Following mop^ths of legal discovery and investiga- 
tion, a hear injg ..W2is held in the Lau case befox/e. United . 



states District Court Judg^e Lloyd Burke. At the hearing 
the non-English-speaking Chinese plaintiffs presented 
testimony and documentation portraying their rights arid 
needs to receive special English classes 'taught by 
bilingual teachers. The evidence demonstrated that 
fhese children could not learn English unless it was 
taught to them by persons who have a facility in the 
only language they 'liaderstand : Chinese.*. In rebuttal, 
the school district admitted the grave needs of these 
children to receive special instruction', but contended 
that such needs did not constitute legal ^rights . ^ The 
school district argued that its obligations to these 
children were satisfied by providing them the same 
educational setting offered to other children in the' 
district. ^Though the schoo,! district acknowledged 
its desire^ to provide, more .special classes for -non- 
English- speaking ^children , l it said such classes would 
be offered "gratuitously," a^ money and personnel per- 
jnijtted, rather than as a matter of. right and duty. 

Th ;its decision, the United St.ate^\Distrigt Court 
agreed with tjhe school • district and denied the non- 
English- speaking children any relief. Jhe court 
expressed sympathy for thcf plight of ,the students but. 
Concluded that their "rights to an .education and to equal 
educational opportunities had been satisfied as "they, 
received the same education made available on the same 
terms and conditions to the other tens of- thousands of 
students in the San Francisco. Unified School District." 
Though the plaintiffs contended that the *»surface" 
equality of Identical textbooks, teachers^and class- 
rooms aff'orded no education to non-English-speaking 
chi Idren, the federal court ruled the school district 
had''^ no legal duty to rectify this situation. Access to 
Athe same educational system provided others - -regardless 
^f whether any educational benefits could be received-- 
was the' extent of a child's right to an education, : 
according to the trial court.^ . 

- During the trial, both the school -district and the 
federal coyrt repeatedly * observed that *the language 
problem w'as the result of a recent escalation in the 
number of new immigrants entering the school system. 
Since the school district had no control over this • 
country's immigration policies , the federal court indi- 
cated .thi§. further absolved the district frpml any 
responsibility^ Yet, while.it may be easy tolblame 
the language problem in San Francisco^ solely dn recent 
Chinese immigrants, this would' be both inaccui^ate and 
unjustifiable. Research studies indicate, that th.e 
language problem has long been pVevalent among Chinese ' 
students* both native-born and foreign-born in ;San 
Francisco .' Historically discriminatory legislation 
and ex;ten'sive vilification and abuse forced the Chinese 
into a state of g.h^etto existence continuing to thi^ day. 
Many Chinese children- -both foreign-born and native- 
born-center schooV.with insufficient or noi English. It 
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is further significant that native-born Chinese ^students 
with this language .problem are found at every level in 
society > including as students in our state college and. 
universi^ty systems. 

Thus, it is not surpris ing • that 7 of the 13 named 
blairttiffs in the.Lau case are American-born Chinese 
. citidens. The schobT district's own studies and reports 
oyer 'the past th^ee decade^ showed that the language 
problem in the schools existed long before the.'n^ajor 
influx of Chinese immigrants between 1965-1970. While 
clearly the recent influx of Chinese • immigrants has 
aggravated the situation, it is surely ^not the cause of 
the Problem existing in San Francisco schools., Simi- 
larl)f, it would'be foolish and unjustifiable to attri- 
bute the problems of non-English-speaking students 
throughout the state to recent immigration from Spanish- 
speaking, Chinese-speaking, or other non-English- 
speal^ing' countries. The long history in both this state 
and ^-his country of the' educational deprivations suffered 
by^ npn-English-speaking childi^en belies any such argu- 
ment* 

The Appellate Co^rt Decision 

. I The non-English-speaking children appealed the 
decision of the°£ederal district court to the United 
StatL CoUrt off^ppeals' for the Ninth Circuit. Their 
Gontentibn that jthe trial court decision should be . , 
reversed was supported by the United States gp^Y.ernment , 
which filed an amicus curiae brief with, the Ninth- Cir- 
cuiti Court of Appeals. Tints brief, the federal gov- 
ernment argued that the United States Constitution and 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 required that non-English- 
speaking children^be given educational opportunities 
which are tailored to theix particular needs. 

'On January*. 8, 1973, a three- judge panel of the 
Nintii Circuit Court of Appeals . affirmed the lower court 

.deciUon (483 F. 2d 791 [9th CiV.'1973]). The appellate 
court accepted the school district's argument that its 
responsibility to non-English-speaking children "extends 
no fiirther than' to provide them with the same facilities, 
textbooks, teachers, and curriculum as is provided to 
other children in the district..'' Beyond this legal 
conclusion, the court offered some comments which demon- 

• St rated'"a' remarkably- Tiarrow v 

, in this country. Fir^t, the court callpusly observed 
that! the problems suffered by the children, were "not 
the Result of laws enacted by the State... but the result 
•of d&ficiencies created by the ; [children] themselves in 
failing 'to learn the Engli-sh language." Such a state- 
ment—ascribing fa'uit to a young child because of his 
failure to learn English"- -not only syggests that the 
"sins" oi the fathers be visited upon the children Ci'f 
one wishes to arguably place "blame" on the parents 
themselves for failing to teach their children Englisnj. 
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It further labels the child '»sinfur» for not; absorbing, 
on his own, the language of the society into which he 
has been cast. Incredibly, had the Supreme Court not 
accepted the Lau case and reversed this appellate 
court opinion, such a statement wopld now Be,t1ie law in 
the federal, courts of the State of California. 

. The appellate^ coUrt then went on to paint a pic- ' 
tore of the American educational process which would 
relegate children who are »Mifferent»' (and, because of 
that aifferenc^, denied- an education) only to non- 
judicial remedies: 

— Every student brings to the starting ' line 
of his educational career different advantages 
and disadvantages caused in part by social, * ^ 
^^;_Xeconomic and cultural background , created and' 
contributed completely apart from any cont/Tbu- 
^tion by the school system. That some of dh.Qse / ' 
may be impediments which can be overcome Joes 
not amount to a 'denial* by the [school district] 
^ of. educational opportunities . . ..shoudd the [dis- 
trict] fail to give them special attention. 

The United States Supreme Court Decision 

Faced with the deyas^tating Appellate court decision 
the non-English-speaking children petitioned the United 
States Supreme. Cburt to take their case, and reverse the 
appellate court. On June 12, 1973, the United States 
Supreme Court .granted the petition^to hear the case, 
and axal argument was heard on December 10, 1973. The 
United States government continued to support the chil- 
dren at the Supreme Court level by filing an amicus 
brief recommending the reversal of the lower 
court opinion. In addition, amicus curiae briefs »n 
support of the non-Engl ieh-speaking Chinese- Americin 
students were also filed by numerous organizations 
throughout the country ,. including the National Education 
Association, the Harvard University Center for Law and 
Education, the Lawyers^ Committee for Civil Rights under 
Law, the Mexir^an-American Legal Defense and Education 
Fund, and the Puerto Rican Legal Defense and Education 
Fund. " ' - 

On January 21, 1974, the. United States Supreme 
Court issued^^ts iLlhanimous decision reversing the 
appellate xoui-t opinion (414 U.S, 563 [1974]). Relying^ 
on the Civil Rights, Act o^f 1964 (which tioth the federal 
trial and appellate courts found to .bef of no signifi- 
cance), the Supreme Court ruled that the failure of any 
school system to provide' English-language instruction to 
its non-English-speaking students constitutes a' denial 
of "a meaningful opportunity to participate in the edu- 
cation program." Since every- school district in the < 
United States receives some federal education funds, the 
Ccurt decision simply means that- the 5 , 000 ,000 school " 
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children in the United States who now attend school with 
English- language deficiencies are legally entitled to 
a meaningful opportunity to participate in public edu- 
cation. 

The Supreme Court .decision can be viewed from many 
perspectives. As to the .particular language of the^" 
decision, the Court quickly diffused .the narrow defini- 
tion of "equality" propounded by the ToweY courts. ; 
Recognizing that thete^ is no greater' inequality than 
the equal treatment of unequals, the Supreme Court said* 

[T]here is no equality of .treatment merely 
by providing students wi^' the same facilities, 
. t^xt books, teachers, an(i,curriculum ; for stu- • 
0- ' dents who do nOt understand English are effec- 

tively foreclosed from any meaningful education. 

The Supreme Court was /openly astonished that a .school 
disJ:rict would ejven suggest that requirin g- no n- English - 
speaking children to sit and langui^sh.in regular-Ea^lish- 
language classrooms amounts to an "education." Viewing 
the evidence as ..a whole, the Coqrt said,: ^ ■ 

' \ ' Basic English skills are at the very coi^e 
of what these public schools teach. Imposition 
of a requirement that before a child can effec- 
tively participate in the educational ^program 
he must have already acquired those basic skills 
is to make a mockerY of public education. [Empha- 
sis added, ] • . / * 

Casting itself directly inta--:^e plight confronting , 
non-English-speaking children, the Court concluded that ^ 
"[w]e know that those who do not understand English are 
certain to findjtheir classroom experience wholly incom- 
prehensible an^i^in no way meaningful." 

Naturally, the importance of the Supreme Court 
decision goes beyond the mere words pn a printed page. 
Given the current composition of the United States 
Supreme Court, one should not underestimate the signif- 
icance of a unanimous decision in a case involving the 
civil rights of millions 6f children. The Court, in Lau, 
abandoned the relative judicial conservatism it has 
displayed the plast few years in the areas . of . education 
and civil rights. Its strong.^decis ion in Lau speaks 
.I'butily and^clearly of the^importan.ce whiph the 'Court, 
*iil'aces^oh the fights of non-English-speaking children: 
Moreover, unlike its decisions of the past few . years, 
the Court in Lau was not concerned^with the intentions. 

. or motivations of a school district. Regardless of 
how much good faith a school district might be exer- 
cising in. trying to meet the problem, the only relevant 

' -factor is, whether the child receives a "meaningful" 
education or suffers harm from its abs.ence. Coupled 
again with the Court's unanimous stance, this indicates 



.that ni> excuses will be tolerated in effectuating the 
rights of these children- The test is whether a ch.ild 
can effectively participate*' and receive a "meaning- 
ful education, not; whether ' a school district is 
attempting to do the best it can. Anything short of a 

meaningful' education perpetuates the "mockery"" which-< 
the Supreme Courf found sd cruel, anomalous and illeg-al, 

' The Legal Foundation for Bilingual Education 

•Since the Supreme Court unanimously ruled that the 
rights of the non-English-speaking Chineie children to 
an exlucation were being denied, the Court deliberatfely 
did not explore the nature of the 'Required remedy. 
Instead.^ the Supreme • Court remanded the case back to 
.the United St5,tes District Court in San Francisco to 
fashion "approp.riate relief* in the case. In Mav of 
1975^ the District^ Court approved^the creation of 
a Litywide Bilingual/Education- Tasjc Force, which is 
working with the plaintiffs, the school district, 
and the. federal govfernmentr to formulate a mas'ter plan 
for San Francisco, The bilingual plan was expected to 
be completed early in 1975-, Nevertheless, the very 
wo.rds of the Supreme Court decision demonstrate that 
the rights, of non-Englisl^gpeaking children qan be 
achieved only through^eafi^^r^ bilingual instxuc- 

•t^on given by bilingua\^teachers. This obvious require- 
ment IS bcf^lste^red-by--tbfe unanimous interpretations during 
the past 11 m'bnths by Courts, legislators, and educa- 
tional leaders. of the Lau decision as mandating bilingual 

education, , ^ a 

. reaspns for such uniform interpretation of the • 

decision ar^.not surprising! The Supreme Court in Lau 
expressed-concern with providing non-English-spea'kiJ^F" 
children a "meaningful education" and. , "effective jDar - 
ticipation in the educational program," For a s€h%)ol ' 
district- to utilize non-bilingual instru.ction- -in which 
children are traditionally given supplemental instruc- 
tion sessi^ons in HngLish for 30 to 50 minutes a day in 
a regular classroom- -not only guarantees . the continued 
absenc-e of a "meaningful", education, but produces the \ 
very "mockery" to which Lau is addressed . - In essen-ce \ 
the non-b^l;.ngual instruction offers the child except ' 
for a few. minutes each day, the same facilities^, books , ^ 
and teachers as those who understand English--the ve^ry 
situation found legally intolerable by the Supreme 
Court.. Instruction for non-English-speaking, children 
which is non-bilingual belies the wealth of research 
that shows the best way to learn another language is to 
utilise the one already known. . It ignores what the child 
already knows and can comprehend in his native language 
(6r^. worse, as i f he w^re stupid). To employ anything 
short of bilingual education is not only educationally 
Unsound and psychologically repressive, but is now in 
direct violation of . a non-English-speaking child's right 
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to a basic education. 

The cour^t decisions which have applied and inter- 
preted Lau have all concluded that Lau requires bilin- 
gual education to overcome: the. deprivatiqns suffered 
by non-English-speaking children. In Serna v'Portales 

• New Mexico School District , 499 F.2d 1147 (lO.th Cir. ' 
JulyM9, 1974), the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit V(b.y and large conservative 
court) rubied that » biliiilgual education is the ojH^ appro- 
priate . remedy under the Lau decision. The Sern^ 
court even \mposed a duty on school dis-tricts with non- 
English-speaking children to apply for bilingual edu- 
cation monies under available st^te or federal programs. 
In Asj^ira v Board of Education of the City of New York , 

F. Supp. (S.D.NVY^ August 29 ,.. 1974) , the federal 
district court relied on the Lau decision in sanctioning 
the immediate implementation of a complete- bilingual- 
bicultural education progr^un for nearly 200,000 5panish- 
speaking Puerto Rican children in New York. City. Simi- 
larly, the other court decision 'which has interpreted 

Lau , Keyes .V Denver Unified School District ', F. Supp. 

(p. Colo., April 9, .1974), also held that bilingual- 
bi cultural education- - i#i which the teacher uses tne 
child's, native language as well as English- -is required 
by Lau . The federal court in Keyes held the Lau decision 
demonstrates tjtva-r^it is "ineffective to require non- 
English- speaking, children to learn a language with 
which tk^y are unfamiliar, arid at the same time acquire* 
norm.ai'' basic learning skills which are taught through 
th^'lnedium of that unfamiiiar language." 
^r^^ In addition to judicial interpretations of Lau , 
federal and state governments have reached the identical 
conclusion, that the Supreme. Court decision requires 

' Trilingual education. Even before the Lau^ decision, 

the Office fbr Civil Rights o,f the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare issued- regulations , 
pursuant to the Civil Rights Act of 1964, to eliminate 
discrimination against national-origin minority stu- 
dents. Specifically, these regulations required school 
districts to take "af f irmat ive steps'* to rectify, the . 
language def iciencie*s of n on - Engl ish- speaking . children 
who are. excluded from ."effective participation" in edu- 
cational programs. In its ef£or,ts to enforce these 
regulation^, the Office for Rights developed a 

number of bi lingual-bicultural ^ogram models for 

V implementation by school distri-ilts to equaliz^ the 
>educationarAbpportunity for non-English-speaking chil- 
o^en. Accofding ^6 J. -Stanley Pottinger, then director 
o)f the Offfce of, Civfl Rights, the regulations 

reflected the operas ional^phi losophy that 
school districts should cfreate a culturally 
relevant educational approach to aissure equal 
access of all children to its full benefits. 
The burden, according to this philosophy* 
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should be on the school toi adapt its edu- 
. . cational approach so that'^the culture, 

language and'^ learning style of all child- ' 
. ren in ^'the s^ihool (not iust those of Anglo, 
middle.- cl^ss' background; are accepted and 
val^e^djj^gg^ sh-ould no t . -be . penalized 

linguistic deficiencies, 
^oj^l'^jj^ burden to conform 

t'Q^^^^^^psanctioned culture by aban- 

• ' ^^'^'j f ^ * . ■ ' 

Since the (.au decision was issued in 1974, the Depart- 
ment of Health* tldiicat ion and Welfare has reaffirmed 
this position by issuing regulations, pursuant to the 
Lau decision, which require bilingual education More- 
lover, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
strongly supported .the 1974 amendments to the federal 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, which autho- 
rizes a massive federal financial commitment to iltilize 
bilingual"i>icultural educj^tion as the means of pro-: 
•♦viding equal education opportunities to non-English'- 
spea]$itt|^childreii. 

On^y?the state level, the Lau decision has al;SO been 
interpreted as requiring bilingual education. Less' than 
two months after the decision was issued. State Super- 
intendent of^Public* Instruction Wilson Riles testified 
befiore the General Education Subcommittee of the United 
States House of Representatives on the subject of bilin-- 
vguai education. Superintendent Rilies told the subcom- 
mittee that Lau was a "wise" decision which requires 
thit n on -English- speaking children are entitled "to 
bilingual progframs/^*as a legal right," Even before the 
Lau decision, the State of Calif otnia" recognized the 
need--and success--oT^biIingual education for non- ' 
English-speaking children, California wds one of the 
first $tates in the Union to pass legislation autho- 
rizing funds for the development of bilingual education 
CAB^ 116 an(i AB 2284) toddy, IS other states also . 
have legislation providing bilingual programs. In 
fact, the Calif orn4^ State Legislature has explicitly" 
recognized th^t bilingual educiation is the , only remedy 
which can overcome the language problems of non.- English- 
-speaking children. In. passing the Bilingual Education 
Act of 1972 (Calif, .Educ, Code secfions S761- S764 , S) , 
the legislature cleclared: . 

[i] liability to speak, read and comprehend 
English presents a formidable obstacle to 
classroom learnii;ig and participation which^ 
can be removed only by instruction and a; 
training, i^ the pupils' dominant languag^e, , r . 
The legislature further recognizes^ that high 
quality bilinguaM programs in the public 
schools would allow. the acquisitibn by stu- 
dents -of educational concepts and skills . * 
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needed to improve thQ. development of human 
Resources in- this.^state. . . .Th*e primary, goals 
of such [bilinguaX] prograjfts shall be to 
develop competenCeMn two ^languages for;,all 
participating pupil^., to provide positive * 
reinforcement of the 5elf-image of partici- 
pating children, and de^cilop intergroup 
and intercultural awareness amonjj^ pupils, 
parents and th.e staff in participating school 
'istricts. (Rmphas i^ added. ) 



The Att also outlines in great detail what constitutes 
a bilingual 'education the^ required use of bilingual 
teathers, planning and evaluat ion p/ocedures , etc. In 
addition, the Commission for Teacher Preparation and 
Licensing, under earlier legislation * was mandated 
by the State Legislature- to set up st'andards 'for the^ . 
certification of teaching 'p^rsonnel^ for bilingual 
Classes. ••On May' 9, rp73^ the Commi^jion issued the 
"Bilingual/Cross-Cultural Specialist Gqi-de lines*' 'to 
assist 'educational institutions in developing approved 
program for preparation 'of 'the fiilingual/Cross-Cultural 
Specialist , . ' 

* 'Clearly, as concerned individuals * well re^cognize, 
the road to providing nOn-nhglish-sp,0aking children 
with bilingual education will not be^/totaTly a.smooth 
one. Neither a United States*Supreme Court decision 
requiring bilingual education-, nor legis la.tive .act ions 
mandating a similar requirement are self -executing . 
Yet, conference parficipant^ should be aware that, many' 
of the obstacles whith w-ill be thrown in tKe p^th of' 
achieving bilingual education have no legal significance 
in view of the Supreme ' Court decision, in the Lau case.* 
Naturally, the main ''barrier which will be.veifected to 
thwart the La,u -dec;jlsion will bp the alleged absence of 
money. School districts are suggesting th^t they need, 
not satisfy the Lau requirement of bilingual education . 
until and unless sufficient state and federal funds are • 
provided. While ? Jftippst hopeful that legi si atures - - 
both federal and st5^-y-wil 1 pass large appropriations 
for bilingUcil educ.ati.^ri, I thini it^ is important to 
recognize 'that any -argii^bly potential shortage of 
funds will not sisrve as an -excuse to avoid the Lau 
requi ?;ements . r . . ^ ■ 

— ^..>..Ea>r>st^y ^ >it ^ s^-o uld-^e • ^recog-nd/^ed -.that*4;h^- -Sup-re me- r 
Court o'f the United States was well aware of the '^money 
^argument,** since the San Franx^^isco Unified School Dis- 
;:trict continually and fotcefully contended there, would 
be insufficient funds to implement a mandated bilingual, 
education order. Since the^Supreme Court detision does* 
not even mention this alleged problem of money,^ its 
silence mus't stand as implicit rejection of the 
school district* s vcontention. And, given the evidence 
before the SupremeVcourt , such •rejection was surely 
expected. Though irp one contends that Bilingua^l 
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education may not cost extra funds^ the Supreme Court 
obviously re.cogniied the anomalous position in. which 
the San Francisco School District --and other scSool 
districts throughout the coun t ry - - p 1 ace. thens el ves . At 
the time of the oral argument in the Lau case, the San 
Francisco Unified Schoo 1* Di s t r i c t admitted there were 
5,000 children (including the thousands of Chinese- 
speak i ng s t uden t s n^cp res en t ed in the Lau ac^tion) in its 
schools who were non - Lng 1 i s h - speak i ng and who were' 
languishing in regular classrooms, unable to fathom 
the instruction offered to tkem. Similarly, at thc^ 
time of oral argument, San Francisco wa^ spcndj^^rg^ 
approximately $ 1 ,900 per student for educatiopfal scr- \ 
vices. While this $1,900 figure is clearly /n. average ^ 
(that varies up or down depending upon the nati\re of i 
education received by a child, the type of educational/ 
plant, the salaries of teachers, etc.), it nevertheless 
represented the average amount of money spent on each 
of 5,000 children who were admittedly receiving -zero 
education. .Thus, at the same time Sun F'ran c i sco^wTT? 
arguin^f that it would hav.e insufficient funds to 
implement bilingual educat i on , . it was admitting to the 
United States Supreme Court that it was wasting 
approximately $9.5 milHon a year on the'se 5 ,000 non- 
Lng 1 i sh - speak ing children.' 

Secondly, l,au does not. tolerate "money" as an 
excuse, since the dec i s ion is premised on the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. While . every school district in t;h9 ' 
Un i t ed ■ S t at es receives some federal funxiin,g (and hence 
fa 1 i> unde r t he i. au dec i s i an J , t he f edcra 1 f i nanc i a 1 
assistance is pe rm i s s i ve , not manda t o ry . C I'ea r 1 y , no 
t,hinking per^son would wish, to sec these fmleral funds 
tt^.Ji4t off s heboid Kau not be followed; such would be dkin 
t-6. cutting off one's nose to s[)ite oae ' s face. Yet, 
the point mus t 'be emphas i zed that Lau -requi res ^.school 
di^stricts which receive any federal edu^'^t i on funds to 
provide bilingual education, regardless of their own 
argu^ibly potential budgetary con s t r a^i n t*) . (It has 
even been suggested that a 1 1 fede^fi'^ XjiiX?^ received inn 
the State of California rn i y, Y\ t be Vft jecfp;i^rdy should the' 
l.au decision be violated. Sioc^e the State Department 
of Irdi^^c at i on serves as th<? condu i j:^ au^l recipient of...,/ 
many of these federal fund*:., the Sta^e ^Tf Ca 1 i f or n i a ' 
i t s e Tf ni a y ' h a V e a n a f f i r m a t i v 6 - f>^.> J ipfa t i o n to e n. f o r c e , t h e 
Lau decision in each of the state's s.chool districts-- 
and suffer the con".e(|uen'Cc'. of non 'enforcement . > 

Besides the argument fj^f/ i nsuf f ^^c i en t funds, school 
•> y ". t ems have a 1 :.o sought to uvo'nl t he Laji hi an da t <• of 
bilingual education f)y stating that the decision applie'i 
only to the to t a 1 1 y n on - );ng 1 rsh- speak i ng cluild. Since 
many thildr'^n are classified a*; 1 i ni i t ed • Lng 1 i -ih • speak i ng 
the argument runs that l^.iu does not provide jhein any 
educational rights. Y(ft , the Supreme (!ourt pu rp(i>')(- 1 y 
drew. no lines between various types of [) ro f ix; i enc i es 
of de 1 i c i (MIC i es in Lr»glish. 'The d/u' i s irm ^'Xp 1 i c i t 1 y 



covers "students in the schobl who spoke little or no 
English" and whose inability to "understand English 
effectively foreclosed them frr.m any meaningful edu- 
cation." • t 

Finally, because of the publicity given the con- 
curring opinion of Mr. Justice' Black-igun in Lau, some 
school districts have contended that the decTsion only, 
applies \-hen there are "many" chi Idron Who , do not under- 
stand lin^lisfj. In his concurrence, joined by Mr. Chief 
Justice iur-g'Cr; Mr. Justice Blackn^n stated: * 

when^n Mother case, u^t are concerned with 
a very fq> youngsters, or with just a single 
child who speaks only German or Pol.ish or 
' Spanish, or any language, other than I:ngli.sh, 
I would not regard today's dcci s i on . . . as 
conclusive upon the issue. 

He.'il i St ical ly , of course, most of the non - I;ng 1 i sh 
speakinj children in this state and nation do not live 
in underpopulated, isolated areas, but live with,^and 
.x'nong , scores of other nr^n -Lng 1 is)i - speak ing children. 
Similarly, w})ile some chil'lr^.n may only be proficient 
in a relatively uncommon language* like Polish or 
(irerk , the vast major i^ty f'app r ox i ma t e 1 y 90 percent) 
of the non - i-.ng 1 i sh - spc'ak i ng children in th^is country 
come from Sp^-in i sh - speak i ng environments. Finally, 
even if the ,^uiiuatlorl hypothesized by Mr. Justice 
Hlackinun should arise, it is important to recognize 
that 7 of the 9 Supreme Court' judges--by not'-joining 
'his concurring op in i on - ^ i inp 1 i c i t 1 y r'ejcQt the importance 
of numbers. Ag\iinV the silence of t h i s . ? -'pe r son 
majority ol the Suj^-ciae Coi^rt on this i s sue - - espec i a 1 1 y 
in thf\ face of Mr. Justice Hlackmun's specially grounded 
C(Micur.-f^ence- -demonstrates that Lau applies to all noTSy 
I:ng 1 1 s fi - speak 1 nf: ch i 1 dren , regarTIIess of that cTTTld "\ 
f)eing the only one in_^a school district and/or coming / 
from a bac kg round' whe r^ a .relatively uncommon language/ 
i s sj)ok<*n . / 

Con c lus 1 on 

T\iv Ljiji dec i s i on s t and*. ;i s bo t !i a mandate and a 
challenge. Jt recognises tliat -.c'liool districts have 
affirniat/W' i/bligations ^oward cliildren wlio are dif- 
ferent^w'ho liring the education arena liarrieis which 
must bf^. ove,rc(>fiie beToff* tlje purposes ui our educational 
sysl*iViTi can hr athi»*vedr I am n^itural ly ituv^i pleasetl 
that 'tliM- confjTence i «: concernrMl with how'.tr) implement 
llie [,.'iu dr*isi.on and hov/ to ac^Meve^the most effective 
I) 1 1 i ngu.'kf education programs which develoj) tlie language 
conipe t rnc I »*s iind iiiiprovr thr i»»M'foririance, of ehildrei) 
in /)ur pub 1 i I- sihuols. ' I urge you .-to r fcomiiiend ;4nd 
\ u p p o r t e I f o r t s Vi/i c h will in a k e 1 1 j e 1 . ;i u d e c i •> i tni ' a 
rralily today, jind not merely an^ un f ulTi I 1 e d hopr* for 
t he fut ur#», 
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LANGUAGE AND LINGUISTICS IN 
B I LI NGUAL - B I CULTURAL EDUCAT I ON 

Rudolph C. Troike* 



Bilingual education, by whatever name- -vernarC^ulaT^* 
education, mother-tongue education, educacicSi} bil'in^'ue-- 
is undoubtedly the greatest single educational movement 
in the world today. Experience in many countries has 
shown--an(l it i s my own profound convict ion -- that lin- 
guistics has an important, indeed crucial, contribution 
to make to th.c successful achievement of the goals of 
bi lingual - bicul rural education in this country. It is' 
also my deep concern, and the motivation for my per- 
sonal involvement in bilingual education during the 
past decade,* that unless educators make use of the 
'Contributions which linguistics has to offer, this great 
movement may fail and be rejected as another- promis ing* 
educational innovation .that was regrettably unable to 
ach icve i t s goals , 

Since we pride ourselves in this country on how 
advanced wc a?e, it is ironic, that countries of the 
so -cal led ''"Mcveloping" or third world- -Mexico , Peru, 
India^ the Philippines, Nigcria--arc far ahead of_tis in 
recognizing the need for. input from linguistics and in 
making use of linguists in all of -their key policy- 
making, materials development, and teacher -training 
efforts. The United States is almost alone in. not* doing 
so,, and it is urgent that educators in this country 
awake to the need and^ct on it before it is t6o late. 

A conference to be held Jatcr this month in San 
Francisco yndcr the sponsorship of ,thc Center for 
Applied Linguistics, with supp'ort from the National- 
Institute of liducation, will explore in depth the ways 
in which linguistics afid language research is relevant 
t'o bilingual education. In the present discussion I- 
can only summar i zc ' some of the central aspcicts. of the 
matter, ' . 

I-irst, it is essential to point out that Linguis- 
tics, like all sciences, has many facets, and some of 
these arc of more immediate' relevance to educators than 
other?). Secondly, thfjrc are clcgrccs or 1 eve Is of' rele- 
vance, and while a knowledge of" Einstein's theory of 
relativity was necessary for 3^ho,se who planned the 
voyages, to tlie moon, for example, the , men who built the 
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. rockets did not have to be theoretical-physicists. 
However, they did have to have knowledge pertinent to 
their par ticular tasks in the chain of responsibil ity 
or the. space missions could, never have succeeded. — Thus 
teachers should n9t be expected to' be linguistic theore- 
ticians, but those who are responsible for curriculum 
planning, materials preparation, test development , or - 
program supervision had better, know the results of 
linguistic research in detaiKif their programs are to 
succeed. y^^^^ ' . 

Why is linguistics , or thy^ understanding that a 
knowledge of linguist ics. provides , basic to bilingual 
education? To begin w^ith the obvious, bilingual edu- 
cation by its Very definition involves the planned use 
of languages-'two or more languages, to be precise--to 
attain certain educational goals. Since linguistics 
is preeminently the science that deals' with language, 
it is therefore evident on the face of it that Unguis- 
'tic knowledge must be of fundamental relevance to 
biling-ual education . " 

Although social *and cultural factors may be of 
overriding^ importance in many aspects of bilingual 
e^ducation, even 'these factors are significantly reflec- 
ted in language^ and language exerts a very 'powerful * 
effect in bothr cognitive and affective aspects of 
learning. This fact is often overlooked by educators, 
however, because language is so very much the*hidden 
dimension of instruction, unrecognized because, like 
the air we breathe^ it appears to-be simply a trans- 
parent medium throug4i-which we communicate. Yet it is 
not, and, it is in that fact 'that so much of the rele- 
vance of linguistics lies. 

For one thing, people often hav? strong social 
attitudes toward language, both their own and that of 
others, which need to be recognized in* the instructional 
, process. These attitudes in turn have an important 
influence on behavior, including that of teachers, 
parents, and administrators, as well as| students. "Some 
of these attitudes. Which may have a vejy negative 
effect on students' learning, arise from a lack of 
knowledge- about language that linguistics can supply. 

To illustrate, let me present a few examples. We 
all know that languages vary in various ways,, but 
because people do not understand how and why these, vari- 
ations occur, they often attribute unwarranted charac- 
teristics to them. They then guide their actions on 
the basi$ of these attributions, often with unfortunate 
results. One very. common belipf is that languages 
have, or should have, a pure or "correct" form, and 
that deviations frojn this suppQsed standard are inher- 
ently wrong or corrupt. So long as people believe this", 
they wi41 act accordingly. But language is a human 
institution, and linguists have known for ovei" a 9;en- 
tury'tS'iat this variation is a natural and normal things 
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♦It is not something to be either decried or rejected, 
but simply a fact tq be understood and recognized. 
O^ge this is done, more intelligent and , effective pro- 
gffs&n decisions ai)d instructional strategies can be . 
adop-ted.. 

It is important, therefore, to understand how and 
why variation occurs in language, and what its signifi- 
cance is. We need to recognize, first of all, that 
every language is a historical product- -the accumulated 
result of the experiences of its users over many cen- 
turies. Thus, in English, for example, wotds like 
fish and father go back thousands of years, e(^. shown 
by their relationship to Spanish pesca and padf e , while 
words like chocolate and tomato have been in the lan- 
guage onl/ a .few hundred years, having ^been borrowed 
from Spanish, which in turn borrowed them from Aztec. 
On the other hand, the word for ''man," wer or vir. ,-. which 
both 'languages once shared, hds been lost by botTT^:^,erx - 
cept in' such derived fofma*- as were-wolf or virilidad ) . 

Similarly, grammatical features come and go i# the 
history of a language. /The, use of the s^ to mark the 
possessive in English is, quite ancient, yhile the use'' 

12 mark the infinitive is less thatn a thousand 
years old, and even something as basic as the dlstinc- 
tion between present tense and present progressive 
(e.g., he works vs. he*is working) is only a few. cen- 
turies old. Similar evolution has marked Spanish, 
and continues to do so today. The different case forms 
of early Spanish, which distinguished subject, object, 
indirect, and possessive cases, have disappeared except 
in the pronouns (e.g., ni, tj^, [ con j tigo ) , and even now 
s^ (which marks the plural) is- in the process of changing 
to h ^fter vowels and will probably ultimately disappear, 
as Tt did some centuries ago in French^^cf. isla , ile ; 

ami , pi. amis pronounced 'alike) . j^lg^ lesson to be 
drawn is that languages are constantly changing, and 
will always continue to change,, as Ija^n^ as they are in 
u^^e. This is one of the single most important things 
to remember' about language . ; * 
^ One consequence of change is that when people 
who speak a particular language separate S^om one 
another, changes will go on differently in different 
places, producing different regional varieties of the 
Language, and in time, different languages. Thus 
Mexican and PuertO'Rican and Peruvian and ' Castilian 
Spanish are sister varieties, all descended from six- 
teenth century Spanish, while present-day British and 
Amer'ican and Australian English are similarly descended 
from sixteenth century English. English and German 
and Swedish are all descended from an earlier common 
Germanic language, as French, Italian, and Spanish are *. 
from Roman (Latin) speech, and Germanic and Latin in 
turn .were' originally varieties of a still, earlier lan- 
guage (which scholars call Indo-European). Thus 5,000 
years ago, what ultimately have become English and 
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Spanish were actually the same language! 

This process of dif ferentiaH on* continues to go on 
today, so tha^t the English of Texas, and Michigan, or 
the Spanish of New Mexico and CalTi-fornia (or Veracruz 
and Sonora) , are distinct regional varieties., Thus it 
is. important to ' recogni re that each of these varieties 
has a pedigree as ancient and honorable as any other, 
no matter who sjxeaks it. Linguists express this by 
saying that no one variety of, a language is inherently 
better or more logical or more beautiful gr whatever 
^:han any othejr. (However, if a teacher thinks that it 
is, he oi;* she may 'react to a student's use of a partic- 
ular variety in a negative way, by criticizing thfe stu- 
dent or otherwise making him* ashamed of his speech.) 

Not all change proceeds just along regional lines. 
When a society becomes complex enough to have .cities, 
with different social classes, change will occur dif- 
ferentially along soc i al 1 ines and between city and 
country. The usage of the upper classes i in the cities, 
becomes prestigious because of their social position and 
power. Social identity becomes bound up with linguis- 
tic form, which becomes a ma;rker of status and a poten- 
tial tool of social discrimination. 

It is "an interesting fact that change tends to go 
on most rapidly in cities and among the educated upper 
classes., whije rural dwellers and lowei^-class groups 
are often linguistically more conservative. Thus such 
forms as multiple negatived in English (e.g., I don ^ t 
have nothing ) were in regular us*e in upper-class speech 
unfil the seventeenth century, while a verb frtjm such 
as vide in Spanish (instead pf vi, "I saw*') was used by 
none less than Julius Caesar in this famous line Vini , 
vidi , vi ci - - "I came, I saw/ I conquered." 

X 11 of these facts become important to us in very 
'vital ways in planning and conducting bi 1 ingual- prog rams 
for language is not me-i^ly a social phenomenon, but. a 
psychological one as well, which is intimately bound up 
witli self -concept , learning, and social interaction. 
Indeed, language is at the vary interface of social 
interaction, for it is th*e principal means for manipu- 
lating social relationships-, ajnid in one form or another 
the principal medium for carrying' ouj instruction. 

The understanding of how languages change, and how 
varieties come to exist, then, is one area of linguistic 
knowledge of relevance to bilingual education. This 
gives us a scientific basis for, on the one -hand , 
emphatically rejecting the notion that a child'is lin- 
guistically handicapped or disadvantaged because hp does 
notS«*ow English, and^ on the other, equally rejecting 
the notion that he is unintelligent or retarded because 
he does not speak an educated middle-class variety of 
Spanish or English. While schools have the obligation 
to teach children an educated variety (there is no sin- 
gle suc^h-t^ariety) of the national language, ^ley also 
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have an obligation to recognize and value the linguis- 
tic skills a child brings to school, and to u5'e and 
build upon those skills to maximize the learning pra- 
cess, both cognitively and affectively. The teacher 
also, needs to realize the extent to which the language 
avchild uses is both a part of him and a badge of his 
group identity, and show respect and acceptance for his 
language while helping him develop his linguistic skill 
and acquire command of a more educated -variety of the 
language. This, is crucial to helping strengthen the 
child s self-cohcept and achieving' one of the major 
goals of education. 

These facts are als.o relevant to ^uch matters as 
test development, the teaching of reading, and special 
education, for it is important in all of^ these to ^recog 
nize the significance of .regional and social variety, 
and interpret 'it appropriately in the context of stu- 
dent performance. The evaluation of student achieve- 
ment ^Si heavily affected by readtions to language, and 
underst'an'ding of linguistic variety. We know, for 
example, that many tests are linguistically biased, 
whether they are in English or Spanish, and a better 
knowledge of language is needed both in the construc- 
tion and. interpretation of tests. 

The area of spciolinguistic research in recent 
years has highlighted^ the need . to recognize the signif- 
icance of the t'unctional dimension of language* use in 
bilingualism ai)d , language development. Linguists 
speak of;,^language being learned and used for particular 
social purposes ^and in different domains. It is also 
used m different types of social settings. Learning a 
language, both oHe^s native language or a second 
langMage, involves of these. In fact, linguists • 

today strongly empfi&si'z^ that -language is not something 
which is to be taughi and studied in isolation, as an 
exid in itself, but.^tftati language is deeply^interwoven 
with culture, and' tha^. what one should aim-to teach is 
not merely language, "rfr linguistic competence, but 
communicative competence i-the total ability to use. a 
language in the wideyr r4nge of communicative contexts, 
including all ,o£ the %;iditional skills spoken as 
well ^_s written/rlahguafee. ;. . ' . / 

, This is: why: ib. tWe. master plan for the San Fr^n- 
.'qisco school^,, i^hich^ th| .Center for Applied Linguistic^ 
develope^>ln responsjfcgft the Supreme Court decision in 
the Ldui||^fi kNicho3^;s ^ji^^we recommenHPfi that an ESL 
program ra1(]lhq was ' riM adeqirate for teaching children 
from a^Wifeff^mLiL^^ at the elementary 

level. ^Th^^T^W^ been* adopted in- the 

recent •Ofiicb/'^)'e^6ivil . Rights guidelines for compliance 
with the |.au;«decls>on.;,.W^;, further, recommended that ESL 
instruction, as rtradil;ioh'ally conducted be rejected as 
inadequate, \ sinc^-ii*; tda'ches 'the language as. an object 
rather than ;as at/ tpol of oliearning aiid commuhicatTonT i 



Traditional ESL was fundamentally assimil^tiqnist and 
fethnc^entric, giving little -or no recognition to other 
languages and cultures. ^...J^t^ddition , it was primarily 
designed for use with adults and based on outmoded 
behaviorist models of learning While inadequate for 
adults in the first place, it was highly inappropriate 
for children and frequently psychologically destructive 
There is an urgent need for a complete overhaul of 
methods and approaches in teaching Engli,sh to speakers 
from other language backgrounds, and linguis^tic theory 
provides an important basis for„such*an overhaul. 

I can only mention in pfassing the other .areas in 
which linguistics can make a significant contribution 
toward the achievement of quality in bilingual programs. 
Briefly, these are teacher training, curriculum, develop- 
meiit, evaluation, and language learning. ^ 

a. • Teacher training: In addition to an und|Br- 
S'tanding of the nature of language and a knowledge of 
the facts and causes of linguistic change and . variation , 
teachers must have ffuent competence in using thfe non- 
English language of instruction in ways appropriate to 
classroom setti^ngs. Linguists can help define tfhe 
necessary content of such competence and aid in /develop- 
ing training to achieve it; /, 

b. ■ CiyrriCulum development: Most materials prep- 
aration and^yllabus construction has gone on with no 
research input regarding the linguistic competencies of 
chlldre*n of different age levels and language l?ack.- 
grounds. Millions of dollars have been spent on materi- 
als development compared with only a few thousand on 
research. Even on the basis of this limited research, 
however, and a knowledge of regional and social. varia- , 
tion, linguists can make . a significant contributj-On to 
the process of curriculum design and materials develop- 
ment. In fact, no^ materials development should be peiT- 
m^itted without the participation of linguists* in the 
process. I hope we may reach the time before long 

when this will be the case. 

c. Evaluation: One of the greatest needs right 
now in bilingual edufatipn is for better program evalu- 
ation and" improved techniques ai)d instruments for stu- 
dent assessment. (The Center for Applied Linguistics 
currently has a project underway in Illinois, to develop 
a model evaluation and produce guidelines for the evalu- 
ation of bilingual programs.) The' tendency in most 
bilingual programs, as in other educatioi}al programs, 

' to uncritically utilize educational psychologists or 
teist ^and measurement specialists; as e.valuators aiid test' . 
developera, on the assumption that they are technically 

"..kri6wledgeable enough in all jpelevant areas 6f the pro- 
gram, has resulted in large^^umbers o^ often superfici- 
ally sophisticated evaluation reports which are worthless 
either as contributions to the research data on bilingual 
education or as sources of guidance for the improvement , 
Of the programs concerned. So-called internal . . 
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'^valuations are of little more value, and not infre- 
quently even less. Most existing language tests are 
either biased or inappropriate, and very few h^ve had 
any input from linguists. Unfortunately, in matters 
where their experlTise could count the most, linguists 
are usually the last to be consulted, with often waste- 
ful, if ndt tragic ckxnsequences . 

d. Langu^ge^learning : A tremendous change, is 
taking place today both in linguistics and in the lan- 
guage teaching field which is of great significance for 
^^ilingual education . We are coming to know a great 
^eal more about the language learning process, both 
for^^cst and second languages, and how to facilitate 
the*'^cqUisit ion of communication skills' by the learner. 
It rs interesting that , beginning from different bases, 
the two fields have been independently converging in 
, their understandings. While there is still much more ; 
to be lea.rned before a final synthesis can be reached,' 
enough is known and agreed on now that it can and sh^ould 
form part of the training program for every tfeacher, 
supervisor, and curriculum developer.. These changes 
h^ve seriously obs'oleted most existing materials, meth- 
ods. courses, and the training possessed by personnel 
now in service, and urgent-4y require their revision if 
they are to be appropriate for bilingual programs. Herp 
again, input from linguists is important. One thing 
these changes have done is to provide sound justifica- 
♦tion for bi 1 ingual -bicul tural education as the right 
-way to go in creating opportunities for individuals to 
*#u:lly realize their Linguistic potential. 

My point here has been that whatever role we 
assign lafl^guage in bil ingual^bicul Lural education, if 
we are, at all ihterestedj in quality in our px-Ogx^ms , it 
is essential that the input of linguistics and linguists 
be sought in all aspects or the effort, from teacher 
training to materials develbpment and evaluations. 
Bilingual education is one of the greatest movements in 
the history of American education, and has ah important 
contribution to make to. the realization of a pluralistic 
society in the United State^ through the provision of 
equal education opportunity for all linguistic and 
cultural . groups . If it is to fulfill its promise, how- 
ever, the* experience of other countries^ which has 
demonstrated ,the central relevance of linguistics , 
should be t^ken into account, if^^we aire not to* waste* 
millions of dollars and human lives attempting to rein- 
vent the wheel.. 

Many people around the nation have been watching 
recent events in Michigan, with great interest, and it 
is my hope that the state will move toward the fulfill- 
ment of the legislative mandate and the legal rights to 
education^al . opportunity , for which the children of this 
state have waited too long. 
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SPANISH USAGE IN 'tHE UNITED STATES 
Lawrence B. Kiddle* 

There are within the boundaries of the contigu- 
ous or lower forty -eight ifirrted States four important 
groups of our citizeris that speak noteworthy dialectal 
varieties of Spanish either as monolinguals or as 
bilinguals with English as thedr second .language. • 
These Spanish dialects- are: Judaeo-Spanish of Medi- 
terranean oriijin heard in metrop61itan New York and 
an isolated communities in widespread urban center^ in 
pur country; Islerfo Spanish spoken in 'Louisiana and > 
^50 named becrause its original speakers came from the ^ 
* Canary Islaiias; Antillean Spanish used' in urban 
centers in New York and New Jersey and in Florida by - 
Puerto Rican and Cuban speakers; and-^exican American 
Spanish spoken inv^the South^srest and in northern states 
like Michigan where Spanish- speaking migrant agricul- 
/ trual workers have settled more or less* permanently . 

These Spanish dialects ar6 mutally intelligible 
today, with the sole exception of Judaeo-Spanish , 
which for historical reasons is only understood with 
difficulty; by contemporary speakers of Spanish. The 
•dialects, are, of course, different in numerous fea- 
ture^ jj^ig^^'-t'hese differences are traceable to normal 
historica^''*f actors , principally to language-coiitact. 
phenom:en^. Our intention in this note is to present 
thumbnail sketches of these dialects for purposes of 
>compari|m and to cite selected dialectal'pronuncia- 
tions, tDrms; variant syntax and words. — ^ 

F^r today's linguists a dialect is a regioiaarj , 
iix a.,56^_i^^^ that differs*" mote ' ^ 

or less . ^^mpTy~TT^ othe'r varieties in pronunciation", 
grammar-^f^nS vocabulary./ There is grelt popular 
awareness bf and interest in speech variation all 
over the vv^(5Tld.% John Sxeinbeck in his famous novel. 
The Gi-ape#- (}f Wrath, reflects this interest in the 
followi^ng e^tchangfe ^fe'jetween two of his chja.ratters,;, ,. 

"I knov/ed you wasn't Oklahomy folks. 
You talk queer kind. That aint no blame, 
you understan ' . "... "Everybody says words 
different," says Ivy. '^Arkansas folks 
says * em/dif f erent and OklaKomy folks says 
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*em different, and w seen a lady 
from Massachusetts and she said *em * 
dif ferentest of all. Couldn* hard- * 
ly make out what she was.sayin*." 

This passage brings .out several pertinent points 
about dialects and dialect study. We do not all 
talk in the same way and we all speak a -dialect. We 
should be tole rant of dialectal differences in others. 
The speech variations that we note in our near 
neighbors become greater in those who live far from 
us. We can add to these concepts expressed by 
Steinbeck the generalization that a dialect is the 
collective , linguistic patterns of a sub-group of 
speakers separated from other groups geographically 
or socially. One dialect is not better nor worse 
than any other dialect. There is no such thing as 
a "deficient^: dialect and certainly no person's 
intelligence or ignorance is due to the 4ialect he 
speaks . • , * 

The oldest dialect of the four under discuss- 
ion is the Antillean, *ince both Puerto Rico and 
Giiba were colonized in the first decade of the 
sixteenth tentury. In the middle years of that 
same century, Spanish military and colonizing expedi- 
tions from Mexico were made to distant New Mexico 
and the first pernmanent Spanish settlement was made 
there by Juan de Onate in 1598, In the mid-seven- 
teenth century xhe first Jewish immigrants established 
a Sephardic .(Span i sh - Portuguese ) synagogue in New. 
Asterdam, present-day New York C,^y . By ' the end of 
the same century the revolt of tl^. Pueblo Indians of 
northern New Mexico forced the Spanish colonists , out - 
of New Mexico and the reconquest of t hu^^os t ^.terr i - 

. tories was not accomplished until 169Z urtder the \^ 
readership of Antonio de Vargas. I^ the e^ighteenth 
century Spanisf^ colonization of California, Arizona, 
Texas and Eastern* Louisiana took place. The nineteenth 
century te,aw the Louisiana Purchase, the Texan 
rebellidi against Mexico and the Mexican War and the 

'^:territory acquired through these eveyits extended our 
;sourthern boundary to its present lin^its.. T^he. * 
acquisitioTl of former Spanish dominions ' and popula- 
tions from^France and Mexico brought the Spanish 
and English languages into close contact and the 
overpowering influence of English on the Spanish of 
Louisiana and^the' Southwest began at tKat time. 
Cubsf and Puerto Rico began to feel the pressure of 
English in the late nineteenth century after the 
Spanish American War. Cuba was nominally free but 
Puerto Rico became an American territory. Puerto 
Rico 'suffered the greatest influence of Americfin 
English speech and culture in the period since World 
War I, when large numbers of the island's inhabit- 
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ants emigrated .1;o New York City, Some Cubans had ' 
migrated to Florida in the late nineteenth century 
but the greatest influx of self-exiled Cubans to that 
st^te came after Fidel Castro's victory over the" 
dictator, Fulgencio Batista, in 1959. The number of 
Judaeo-Spanish and IsleiTo Spanish speakers has steadi- 
ly decreasedJTin our country, but the number' of Mexican 
American and Antillean speakers. has increased to the 
point of their becoming an important political and 
social force in our government and national* life. 

- The four North American Spanish dialects we are 
aescribing have many features in common. We shall 
represent the dialectal pronunciation by modified 
spellings followed in parentheses by the- standard 
spelling of contemporary Spanish.. All t^ie' dialects 
are characterized by the seseco, -the pronunciation of 
"c- before "i" and "e" anS-^^as "s": sinco (cinco) , 
enserrar (encerrar), laso (lazo). They are all ' 
y^^^^^ dialects in which no distinction is made in the 
pronunciation of "ll" and "y" : yama *(ll4ma) , caye 
(calle), cabayo (caba'llo). The "''y" is omitted in 
certain linguistic environments: ea'(ella), botea 
(botella), sia (s-illa)', biete (billete). These dia- 
lects velariz-e the initial "bu-" and "hu-": gueso 
(hueso) , gUeno (bueno) and. retain the archaic aspirate 
pronunciation of initial "h",' derived from Latin 
initial f-: jondo (honda) , jediondo (hediondo) . The 
speakers of these dialects use tu 'you* as the 
singular intimate* direct address form instead of vos , 
which IS commonly heArd in South and Central America 
There ^re areas in eastern Cuba where vos is used. 
All the dial'ects employ, as third person singular object, 
pronouns: lo 'him', la 'her', and le 'to him (her)* " ' 
contrary to customary Castilian Spanish usage. 

If we epccept Judaeo-Spanish, the three remain- 
ing dialepts have additional features in common 
The confusion of the liquids, "1" and "r", in syllable- 
and word-final position: er negro (^1 negro), cantal 
CcantarJ ,»barco|i (balcon) is heard among Mexican 
Americans occasionally, frequently among "I slenos and 
Cubans and very frequently among Puerto Ricans.- The 
aspiration and even the loss of syllable- and ward- 
final "sV i^^similarly heard in the three dialects: 
todoj loj dfaj (todas^los dias) , ejte (este) , dijte 
(distej,. The three/dialects occass ional ly have the 
i4%^rated in ;the'>in^ervocalic position: dijiendo 

.(dmendo>, nojotroj (nosotros) . Two of the dialects, 
Isle^;io and Antillean (Cuban and Puerto Rican) 
pronounce a ^^word- f inal "n" as a velar similar'to our 
"ng"2.in "sing". With the exception of conservative 
area^- in Cuba, where -ico is heard in a limited' ' 
linguistic environment, the common ^diminutive suffi.x 

dialect,s is -ito; m5mehtito, crfiita', noV- 
'ita, S"yneresis: pior (peor) , ciiete (cohete) , tuaya 
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(t'palla) ; apheresis:' bia (tiabi^a) , tar (es^ar) , bier a 
(hubiera) ; and metathesis: estogamo ^(est(5mago) , mayu- 
gado (magullado) , pader (pared), polvadera (polvareiia) * 
are common in' all three dialects. Intervocalic -b- , 
-dr-, -g- are Ibst in colloquial speech: caayero (caba- 
llero) , caa (cada) , awa (agua) . The velar jota of^ ^ 
Castliian is replaced in Isl^Tfo, Mexican American* ' 
and Antillean by^a pharyngeal fricative sound- similarr 
to. our pronunciation of * ' f 

Each of the four dialects has its own distinc- 
tive features, some of which we now presenrt. Judaeo- 
Spani^h immigrants in the United States bec§ime numerous 
in the first decades of the twentieth century and 
their speech retained sound, forms, syntax, and words 
heard in the fifteenth century. When' the Jews were 
exiled from their Spanish homela^nd in 1492 they, went 
for the most part to Moslem territories in North 
Africa and in the Near East. All communication with 
Spain was abruptly cut off, and as a result, many 
lexical borrowings were made from the languages 
spoken in their adopted countries. Such loan words 
are :» uda^rbom'^ from Turkish, camareta 'room'* from 
Italian, papiyon 'butterfly' from French. The archaic 
•'founds heard in this dialect are: *'sh" dishe (J. Sp . » 
.spelling dixe. Mod. Sp. spelling dije) ; "zh" muzher 
• (mujer) , '*v*'' saves (sabes) , "z**^kaza (casa) . A 
surprising metathesis of the -rd- sequence occurs 
regularly: tadre (tarde) , vedre (verde) . By. analogy ] 
with the forms of II and III conjugation preterites, 
com! and vivi , the forms, of I conjugation verbs have 
been remodeled: avli (hable) , pensi (pense) . 

The Isleno immigrants, who arrived in Louisianna 
in .1778 , s.ettled among French-speaking inhabitants of 
Louisianna. Their Spanish show^s heavy lexical 
borrowing from French: arpan (arpent ' a measure of 
land*), surf (souris *mouse* ) , |ato (gateau 'cake'). 
More recently many English words have entered their 
speech: bate 'baseball bat* , mape *mop* , .chera 
* cherry * . 

** Antillean Spanish as spoken by Cuban and Puerto 
Rican immigrants is characterized by numerous words 
borrov(ed from Taino,* the Amierindian tongue spoken in 
the island when the Spaniards arrived; batata, maiz, 
tabaco, hamaca,^ savana, batey , bohio, barbacoa, canoa. . 
The flood of English borrowings that began in the 
twentieth ce.ntury . inclu4e such wortls as: ticher^ 
blofear,\ dona *^oughnut!. Frequent.ly native 'Spanish ' 
words, adbpt new meanings undeiL tl?e "inf lu'ence. of* 
English i/ords : planta 'factory*, aplicacion. *applica- 
tion* , r^porte *report* . 

NeW^ Mexican Spanish shares with highland o\ 
Spanish A^tierican dialects (Guatemala, Costa Rica, » 
Colombia, lEcaudor, et al.) the assibilated **tr" 
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• cluster pronouriceci -as in English . tree and the assi- 
^bi latei .'*rr" sounded as ''r'* in Czeh Dvorak . Also . 

New Mexicans frequently pronounce '*ch" as "sh** in 
O intervocalic positipn: hoshe (noche) / mushasho 
(.muchacho) . All the southwestern Mexican American 
dialects retain archasism^: vide (vi) , truje Ctraje) , 
asina* (asi) , muncho (mucho) , haiga (haya) . 

We bega-n this brief not^ by citing a passage . 
of Oklahoma English dialect taken from' John Stein- 
beck's Grapes of Wrath . Iv is. fitting that we 
xldse with, a quotation fi^pm Chicano Spanish' recorded 
by 'Rosaura 'Sanchez at the University of Texas: • 

Gente orita ya sti' de$pertando y 
st^ dijiendo que la unica modp de ganarle 
al gabacho en el juego este ^ . .e^ m-eternos 
haciendo cosas^ de 'nosotrds cbmo de la poli- 
tica y e'conomia metiendonos,. , gente meXi- '^. 
cana, que tiene. el corazo'n -mexicano', que 
quierre yudar la^ gente mexicana. Como, . \ . 
orita van a tener gente correr en las 
elecciones de 72 6n el^estgidb de'Texas. 
rovia no han agarra'o la persona. Yo creo 
que es una ^.movida mal porque no tenemos • / 
ts feria y *las. conexiones y tpdo eso, ' ' 

Tenemos que^em^e^air en los pueblos chiqui- 
to^ , Yo ha Ji ab lado con geri te quel's abe ^ 
mas qv«' you que-cree lo mismo. 

A- comparison of. ti\e two passages reveals" that 
the number of "mistakes/* thit. is deviation^ from 
Standard 'English and Standard Spanish, is greater ^in 
the Oklahoma speech than in the Chicano quotation. 
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APri-NDIX » , 

Spanish Usayo In Tho Unitod J^Lntoa 

I Introductory Dialoctolo<jy , Dialect, Ho^ionail 

variation • Social variation, Hoaaona for varin- 
tion. Human intoroot in dialect' variation, ^ 
Attitudots toward dialects, Purpoao antt^prosentja- 
tion of this papor, 

• 

II, Judaoo Spanioh XVlI-XIXcc immigration, ^Urban 

centers* Tresont status, Archni.ams; s h,x dixo 
(di jo) j/ z>'S'- h,x mujer;,,.yama ' (llama) , yavo (llavo) ; 
siertQ (ciorto) , sinko (cinco) j lo 'hi-m', la •hor'^, 
lo 'to him jherV; saver (oabor) , avlar« (hablar) > 
)caza (casa^'gueso (hueao) , guorto (huorto) ; tadro 
(tarde)^. ^00^:0 (vorde)'; vivitos* (vivioto) , vinljLos 
(vi]f4istjS)j>) mezmo (mismp) ; . morcar (comprarj;* ondo 
(donde) .^avlT (hablo) j ustjod missing: o\, oa, ooa , 
eas + 'you* polite form; tu sing, vos plu.,' inti- 
mate and honorific form? vo a do7ir ^(diroV 

•i . ^ 

III, Islono Spanish Louisiana, XVIIIc Charles III,' 

Seseo, tutoo;, yoTsmp, tutoo voaotros miBsing; ' 
picJn .(peon) , pior (pooc) , tualla. (toal la) , maia 
(maiTz); ihla (isla) , mqhmo (moomo Mod, Sp,' miomo) , 
. nohotroch (nosotros), ahuhtar (asust,ar) ; or, negro 
(el negro) , rogarto (lagarto) , \3oldao (soldado) , 
reondo (rodondp) ,_^meico (medico) , noro (nogro) 
estaan (estabatT) ; velar n muy bien; picso's (pies), 
sofaa^os (sdf4t0) » cafesos (cafosif ; ratja-rat^n-suri , 
arp^ri, sucupo*, bate 

IV, Antillean Spofiish Cuba-Florida XIXc>XXc Puerto Rican 
• immigration XXc Metropolitan New York, yejTsmo, 
seseo, loismo, tutdo (except for iOriente p'Fbv,) 
Aspirate 3. (limited) e^itoh (^sto§) , loh libro (los 
libros) , aoldao (soldadd) , cansao (c^n^ado) ; velar 
n muy bieni; barcon (balcon) , cantai-^' (cantor) , velari. 
• 'rr* pueltb hico (Puerto Rico) boto ( * sin "f ilo^' ) , 
dilatarse (demorarse • ) , batata, hamaca, tabaco; 
cach'imba ' (pi^£l) ; hlofear, ticher, tiona, pliuita, 
aplicaci^on> rqpor^tar \ , ' 

• •»*-, k 

V,-^ Mexican fimerican Spanish Chicano,^ Pocho, Manito, 
Pachuco, Az'ljifn. XVIc to date, ta£r (estar) , yudar ^ 
(ayudax) , d4?*}i> (ahona) ; pion (peon) , pidr (peorj 1 
quero |quiero) , padencia (paciencia) ;. polecTa • 
(policia) ><.sepolturp (sepultura) ; nchgtrbh (noso- 
taros) t piiertah (puprtas) , ea jella) >>sia (silla) 
biete (b^dlete) , auplo' (abuelo) , toos (trodos) , a^wa 
(agiia) , n^sho (noche) * ihusho (raucho) i pader (pajred) , 
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^aIAj jct.i (,K|U Jc^t.i Muiirpln*) , vin^mqw (vfnimoti) , 
' ii,tlfimoa (a.iHmon)? tuvfa (tcinTd), quinioiulo (quor 

(•■inrUwi«>r.-i) , cnbo (<|0op6) , cab'ioron (cuploron) , 
^yo hi\ (yo h^j) , )\.-imon (/!\c?mort) , AbrUlo (abiorto) , 
hnclUo^ (Hociu)) , ponlilo (purato) , voiv)*\1o (vuoUo) 
oatey ycintlo ^vuy) , voy a ir (in^) , pioana (plcMi) , 
t^dp^iac^a -(pap/ia), .aplic.icldn (nol ivltucj) , qanga 

(palom^JKn), b.n«.iular (ir p,irn ntr.io), iihutlai 
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;in>ANfsii-spi:AKi:RS* linguistic inteW'Eri-.no: ' - 

ON THKIR ENGMSH 
Dorina A, yh^as* 

I would liko to diacunn the linguistic inter-, 
foronco of tho Span inh-spoakor on hin/hor aocond 
language, Kngliah,.. but first -a brief review of "What, 
ia language interference on a language?" is in order. 

Whon a child firat attcmda, school , he brings 
with him a unique set of linguistic experiences and 
therefore speaks a slightly different form of^i> langu- 
age Thoae with, whom he iommunicates also speak a 
"Slightly different form of tho language but its . 
.composite, the form of language used is very similarly 
'structured and implemented. These similar language 
features can bo grouped and called a dialect. A 
collection of similar dialects form .a language ." It 
jLs important to note that everyone speaks a dialect 
and that there is no such thing as a' "pure" form of 
a. language. In* this respect, then, the language one 
uses cannot be class i f ied' as being either "good" 
"bad." At best it can be classified as "standard" or 
"nonstandard. 

The child acquires the basic lan'guage forms of 
those around him. very early in his life sO that by the, 
time he attends school he has mastered the basic 
language system well enough to communicate his ^physi- 
cal, emotional and social needs adequately wij:hin his 
language community. The communication system* he has 
acquired may or may not be a standard dialect of the 
language. Regardless of this, it servos him well and 

•i^'-aivr-i'^'t'i'^a^'a— pax^.af-vhiA.iiain.g. _ , _ _ 

In the process of first language learning, the 
basic sound and grammatical structures of the home 
language become engraineS in the 'learner. As he uses 
and practices his hoim^^^aejpfuage , he learns to hear 
^nd produce all sound^"^ in /terms of the linguistic 
system he is acquiring anti all extraneous sounds> 
such as the sounds of aaother language, ar^ classified^ 
in terms of what the lejfrner already knpws 'and pro- 
duces. Spanish"speake;ii^fk^ example, commonly hear 
ajTttiH>roduce both chea0 ^w ^hip as cheap . The 
difficulty is not thAt^ £^«$}r.are inheren-tly unable to 
hear or produce ^the^dif fb^i^ences , but tather that they 
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have boon conditionod not to because of previous •. 
oxporionco in thoir-nativo language P^^ious . 

larv ^°'?P^"'^ If problems occur in graimiar .and vocabu- 
lary, all, of which aro the diro:<;t result of* the 
tendency to superimpose native language characteris- 
tics or structures on the second language. All of 
these problems of perception and implementation which 

. ?re can^!S Tf^". language habits of the speaker' 
V^£e_called interfe rence . 

Before beginning- with the sound and grammatical 
systems, r would like to point put tha? th"^ren?s 
of Spanish-spoaking childi^en come to the United 

various areas as Mexico, Puerto Rico 
and Cuba. These children do not all have the same 
cultu»al or even racial backgrounds. For example 
among the Puerto Ricans one finds African, Indian 'and 
to copoer''"^o'f'^ and skin colors ranging .fro«, black 
lived in AiMo^K ^ Spanish-speaking people, who have 
lived in cities before coming to the^nited Stat-ns 
are more culturally attuned lo the cSt^S of t^e 
people in the United States. However, those of the 

MonS?"'^^'^""^^ families generally hold more trad?- 
uionai Values. 

nof Jf!"^^^ ''^^^ """^^ ''^''y strong. The family include 
pot .pnly parents and children, but uncles, aunts, 

of thr^.^f^v^^'^rw^ ^"'^ godparents. The honor 

K ^ ^ '""^'^ be respected. The individual is 
subordinate to the family. Problems are usuaUy 
settled within the family. ^ 

A Spanish-speaking person is often content to ' 
remain in whatever position or employment he has at' 

Son^'nfT' ^"^^^ ""^y '^"^^ t° the strS?ifica- 

ItTu society in his homeland. Because of this 

^han r^"^^ personal characteristics more 

t^n ^^.^^ consequently less competitive than 

^^^^^^ emphasize that these characteristics and 
""^^ mention do not appl* to every Spanish- 
speaking person. Many Spanish-speakirvg people have 
become acculturated.and many assimilated, so stereo-- 
tying all Spanish-speaking people would result in a 
great injustice toward the Spanish-speaking student. 

The first language system which calises some 
interference on learning English as a second language 
is vocabulary, which includes the meaning' or cultur- 
al referents for a language. Because the' teacher 
will be using vocabulary as a vehicle for the learning 
of sounds an4 grammatical interference, this language 
systems holds first priority. The individual's ^ 
vocabulary reflects, in part, tris/her experiences; 
therefore aa a teacher one must make sure that these 
experiences are taken into account when teaching him/ 
her a second' language. ■••Furthermore, because words • 
have different ranges of meaning, apparent' mean inq- 
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equivalents of words between languages are often 
misleading. For example, foot in English and*' pie in 
SpVinish are only partially synonymous since' pie refers 
to the foot of a human while pata refers to the foot 
or leg of an animal^or the leg of a table or chair. 
Other similar problems occur with back and neck which 
can be lomo or espalda and pescuezc^^ or cuello 
respectively depending on w^iether the referent is 
human or, not. These facts reflect the cultural di- 
mension of words. By the way,. Chicanos do not use 
the word lomo in reference to back . Care must be 
taken, if your native language is Spanish, that you 
become acquainted with the vocabulary of other fellow 
Spanish-speakers in order to conduct a more effective 
ESL lesson. 

When the Spanish-speaking child?' learns Ehglish, 
he/she is faced with a sound system that is far more 
difficult that that of his first language. These 
children have many new sounds to learn,, some old. qnes 
that must not intrude into their English, / and a very 
few familiar sounds ,that can be tr^nsfdrred fairly 
successfully from Spanish to English." 

The English ^sound system can be categorized into 
three main categories from understandable transference 
to misunderstanding, transference.^. (I will refer to 
the last three interferences later.) 

Positive . Interference . In acquiring the English ' 
sound system, the child usually attempts to grait the 
new system onto the old one." That is, he/she tends, 
to hear as identical whatever sounds are similar in 
the two languages, and therefore, continues to use the 
Spanish rather than^he ^English sound. Sometimes 
this .is not too ser:ious a" problem, because even 
though he/she is prpducing a Spanish word instead of 
its English countierpart , he/she ban still be under- 
•'Stood. In this situation, we say that his/her 
Spanish has positive interference on his/her English. 
This ia the .case for sounds adjacent to Positive Inter - 
ference . 

Negative Interference . This is when a child's 
substitution of Spanish sounds for English ones results 
in hot being able to ui;iderstand him. This negative 
interference on his English includes sound such as 
, b, V, h, r, z. 

Zero Interference . Besides trying to match up 
the two sound systems in this way, children will felso 
encounter some totally new sounds that they have never 
heard in Spanish and have no idea how to produce. 
Sounds in this category are said to have a zero inter- 
terence from their first language.. They include 
these English sounds: j, th (as in this), th (three) , 
sh , zh (measure), ng, i (sit), ae (cat) (but) 
(ought) , u (pull) . 

The most difficult interference would be tho^e 
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with zero interference because these are sounds that 
have never been heard by Spanish-speakers and there- 
fore they have no idea how"to produce them. The 
next most difficult would be the negative interfer- 
ence. Positive interference sounds! are tKose that 
can be readily transferable with only a slight 
"accent" distinguishing them from the real English 
sounds . 

When the teacher of' English"' as a Second Langu- 
age is aware of which English sounds arfe particularly 
difficult, special drills can be planned to teach - 
these sounds. 'A frequently used teaching device is 
the minimal pair drill. A mijjimal pair consists of 
two words different in only one phoneme". The first 
word in the pair should contain the phoneme similar 
to its Spanish counterpart. ^The second word should 
contain the English phoneme that is causing the 
.difficulty. • 
• -EX. ■ , ° 

TO pr£t,cticq th: den- then 
^ ' .ijiraaticq:' V : fan- van 

* ' ..T(ii:p5;;^ctio& z : £ip-£ip 
/ TO'-'bjT^cetice. vSh: sip-ship; sue-shop - 

H ■ ^" . - ■ - . 

Vowels . 4 If / 

Now..; 'i^^'^^^ .ejtklrnine the English and Spanish 
sound 'systWw^'*a*^l'i.tt:!t^ bit cJLcrsfely i^ ah attempt to 
de^termine the ba^fefe'" .f or vint^ftference . 

Spanish vowels a^ "pui'e''*,vc!welS , that is, they do 
not have the diphthongal off-glide characteristic of 
the so-called long vowel of English. Otherwise they 
correspond to the English vowels. There are five 
distinct Spanish vowel'sounds which appear in the 
following words: 

/a/ hasta, /e/ este, /o/ otro, /u/ uva, /i/ listo 
Comparable to Engii^ Sounds: 

/a/ hasta ais in /a/ father 

/e/ este as in /e/ sell 

/i/ listo as in^scene 

/o/ otro as "in bone 

/u/ uva repre sen tfe sounds similar to 

boot ' 

These are similar to h^jiit not precisely English , 
sounds . 

Comparatively speaking the English vowel system 
is much more complex in ,tli^t triere is a minimum of /ten 
separate vowels sounds: * /iy/"beet, /I/ bit, /ey/ bait 
/e/ bet, /ae/ baj:, /uw/ boot, /u/ bull, /ow/'boat, /o/ 
bought, / / but.| Therefore /i/ as in bit, /u/ as in 
book, /ae/ as in^rat, / / as. in cut, /ow/ as in open 
do not occur in ^nglish. , 

Those English sound&^^or which there is not a 
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suitable apptoximatioo. of « Spanish can be expected, to 
present problems tor the Sp^ish speaker learning 
English. ^ ' ^ ■ \' I ^ ■ . . ^ • 

In a closer analysis of ;thev vowel sounds not 
found in Spanish, we find that' Spanish-speakers have 
trouble distinguishihg between* /i/ as in list and . 
/e/ as in scene because . th^y are substituting the 
tense pure vowel of. Spanish, . As . a result , a word 
like ship is said with .a .tense vowel and s'ounds like 
sheep to English spaakei^S; a word like sheep is said 
wi,th a pure vowel not a dipthong and sound like ship 
to English speakers, ( The same difficulty occurs^ with 
/e/ as in sell and /a/ as in sale and with /u/ as in 
bull and /oo/ as rn boot, ' They -may not only substi- 
'tute /a/ as in sat for /a/ in. father but for /o/ as 
in mop . These are ^ acceptable substitutions because 
they are considered^ positive interference where the 
Spanish-speaker, caii 'be ^understood . By superim^^iS:^^^ 
their tense, and pu're^ vowel syst;em on the secon<^w|<*''^ 
language the Sp^riish-'speaker as speaking the*^ second 
language with :an " "&cCer\t. • '"^ 

Coasonants * 

* Many Spanish coA^on^ntia are similar to English 
consonants, but th^y are' 'Usually not pronounced aa ' 
forbibly. First ,.. consonant sounds can be' categorized' 
according to their .manner i of* articulation : .( 

Stop , , .Produced^by completely .closing o-f '.the 
,aii: passage^ through the mouth such ae'in the initial 
V'^4ound' in pit , 'Ted , ;.'conj0 , bit , dea^ and gum and the:; 
.,-Jfina'l sound qf mob, ' top , sock , mod , ' putt ;^ and* mug , . 
' -11, Fricative , ' Produced* by narrowing the' air "\ 
passage'; causing f riction .the mouth but\nQ||| compl- 
etely deterring passage ofi ,air such .as in .t|Wti^itial, 
sounds in fairy, very, thigh, this, sip, z^ipfr^s^ure , 
A a g^ u r ey and- -t he - f in aJ — so urvd --in >-.wx£e-r-*Sath<^-si.e-ve.,.. jwisii 
ha£; roug^e, loathe , vice. 

III. Af f rica1:e , Produced by completely closing 
the air pass age • as in stop and releasing with a-fric- 
tion sound as 'in. a fricative . The initial and final 
sounds of church and iud^e illustrate such sc^inds, , 

rv. Resonants," Produced without friction in 
with, read, ieaV6, and Jj^es, , . • 

V^^^asal.;* A .special class of resqnants; the 
air is .allowed tb . pass through the nasal cavity as in 
mean, sini.^sinj. " ^ 

VI, Voiced sounds . Characterized by vibration^ of 
the vocal chords during the production of the sound, 

^ VII*, Point of Articulation . Involve the lips, the 
teeth, the alvelar ridge, the palate, the soft palate 
^e tongue, and the, vocal cords. As you can see the 
tpnguei is divided into four main areas: the tip, the. 
blade, thie middle, and the back. .The placement of 
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these areas within the mouth cavity is vo^y important 
in the production of sound • The tongue ^n be 
placed just behind the teeth. (alveolat ridge); it can 

• be placed on the upper ^op part of the palate (hard- 
palate) , or oh the lower back part (theT soft palate)*'"if 

Even though sounds belong to th^ .same classifi- 
cation^ they differ in pronounciation by the point 
.and, in part, by the manner of articulation. Even 
though the point and manner of articulation of /p/ 
and /by are the same in both languages the Spanish- ' 
speakei: will most likely interchange them because 
of overconcentration in teaching these sounds. 

The /v/, however, in Spanish belongs in the stop • 
category as well and has the same point and manner of 
•^articulation as the English and Spanish /b/. The 
*p6sition of the phoneme determines its sound. When \\ 
occurring at the beginning of a sentence or phrase V 
or following the letter /m/ o'*r /n/ the. /b/ and /v/ in 

" Sfya-oish represent a sound similar to /b/ as in, b^t. 
Otherwise they re|>resent a sound that is made like 
/v/ as iji vine except that the lips ^e held lightly 
together durin^g .ar.ticirlation , Therefore, when speak- 
ing English,,*: Sf)Qr\Xtih^st?eakers tend to substitute /b/ 
for /v/ an^-./'W-'t^p;:/;^/ This is a perfe'ct example 
of negative language interference -, " ^ 

— Th^ letter /g/ represents several sounds in , . 
Spanish, therefore belonging to different categofj.es. 
It may represent a . sound like /g/ as in .good ( got a' 
in Spanish) or it may represent- a sound like /h/ as 
in hope ( gente in Spanish), An allophon^ of /g/ is a 
gargling. st>und made by raising the back part of the 
tongue t'oWaird the soft .pa_late while vibratincf the 
vac a 1 cords J When s'pe'^king English , Sp^itiah-speaking 
children j^prj^times , substitute /c/ asr in fcar^. for /g/ - 
as in good; '^^i^Becajuse iri E-ngl.ish the /g/ as^ fil good is 
the voiced '*£wi«h'' of ,the . initial sound heard in car 
The letter /d/ iri Spanish represents a sounST" 
similar to /d/ as in dime-, but it may also "rrepres'ent* 
a sound comparable to /th/ as in then when it. occurs 
in certain positions; this may trigger changes, in 
meaning. For example in^Spanish /d/ -as in trien occurs 
on\ly between vowels or in final position as^Tn dedo 
aryd jested while the sqund /d/ as in^^ime o*ccurs in* 

<5>Sp|pnish Tniti.ally and after /m/ or /n/ as in dedo or 
donde , In English these two soiixids occur in any 
position and furthermore signaL'^'a^ydifference in mean- ' 
i>nq such as. /d/ in dime, and /d/ in then. Consequently', 
Spanish-sp^eciking pupils may substitute /d/ for voiced 
/th/. They may also pronpunce /d/ like /t/ becausie 
in English /%/ is the .voiceless- "twin,"' Of /d/, 

ThQ^panlsh and English articulation of Vs/ is 
actually 'the same even belonging to the same category. 
The difficulty, however , is the difference of position 
of thd phoneme in words, which is another basis for 
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'language interference. In Spanish /s/ as in state 
is always preceded by /e/ as in sell^ ( escula ) . Thus, 

•Spanish-speakers tend to say estate for state. 

Also Spanish-speakinc^ pupils tend to substitute 
voiceless /s/ as in seal for voiced /z/ as in zeal. 
They may also substitute /z/ for /s/ which produces 
negative interference. These sounds are formed in 
the same way except tha% when producing the sound of 
/z/ as in both zeal and nose , the vocal cords vibrate 
during its articulation. - This is difficult for «a 
non-English speaker to reproduce, so they superitnpp^e 
th^ir ys/ for the soundsi^i>f /z/, 

Spanish-speakers often have difficulty with the 
sound represented by /sh/ as in show and /ch/ as in 
choke. ^'/Sh/ h^aftf no equivalence in Spanish, thus, 
representip^g ,0 zero interference . Spanish-speakers 
are, used to: producing the, /ch/ an^ i^ave an exact 
equivalent 4n English, bi^ probably * through over- 
concentration on the learning of the sound of /sh/, " 
the similarity . in words such as shoe -chew as \jell as 
a slight difference in . tongue positipn will cause 
interchanging of /ch/ and /sh/ sounds. If the- ^ 
teacher would isolate /sh/ from anyvother sound tfi'kt 
is similar, I believe that this "prdblem wduld be* i,o 
part eliminated. That, means that /sh/; and /ch/ 
should not be taught together, such as -in ininimal 
pair shSr.e-chair." .The isoi,ation of /sji/,, would lessen 
the tendency to superimpose the /ch/ On the English 
/sh/. 

/J/ is a sound that must be taught. It has no 
counterpart in Spanish bther tl^an the letter /g/ in 
Argentina . This sound in English is the voiced 
"tvrin" of /ch/ as in. ' chill . Except for the vibreition 
of the ^vocal cords during articulation ^ it is. made in 
the same manner as /ch/. . Therefore a Spanish -^speaker 
may ' substitute /ch/" for this sound. Th^ Span j^shV: .v - 
speaker may also substitute /j/ for /y/. This 'is ^ 
Sue--.ta-.the-^ver^oiv^eji.trati.cuu.Qn...tfea 
sc?Cnl& of /j/. The ' /y/ ' in Spanish has ^ number of 
spellings for the souiid s\ach, as; yerba , lleno , hielo . 
Yet studies have been unable to determine why there 
is a tendency to pronounce th^ English words yes , 
yellow,, and' young as djes , djellow , djong . 

While rounding the lips to produce /w/ as in 
we'ar^, Spanish-speakers often tend to raise the back 
part of the tongue to a position- like in that of the 
Allophone /g/ . This sound" in English is character- 
ized by the gliding motion of. the lips and the 
tongue from their original position into the position 
of ^he following vowel in the word. Conse^juently 7 
the English word wash when pronounced by Spanish- 
speaker pupils may sound more like gwa-sh . 

The letter /r/ in Spanish represents a sound 
similar to /r/ in rise except that the *tip of the 
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tongue actually taps the alveolar 'ridge as in ^caro. 
Many Americans produce -/r/ by curling the • tips of 
the tongue up and. back (retroflex) . The sound is 
usually a glide;^that is, the lips and tongue move 
with a gliding motion from the retroflex position in- 
to the follov^ng vowej. position. Nevertheless, the 
difficulty may be that the production of this feound 
in English varies widely, causing confusion for a 
.native Spanish-spfeaker . ' . 

The letterVrr/ in carro Ijike the /r/. in caro 
both belong to a category of articulation that are 
not found in English. The /i-r/ ''represent a single 
sound, a trill produced by vibrating the tip of the^. 
tongue against the alveolar ridge. Spanish-speakers 
tend to substitute either soxind for the English A/. 

To summar*ize: In comparing the two soxind 
systems ve find that the consonant soxinds /j/ as in 
2udge, /s/ as in sure, /z/ as in ^ero, /o/ ag in 
think, /v/ as in very, /z/-asin pleasure, /r/ as in 
red, the vowels /!/ as in bit, /u/- as in book, /ae/ 
as in rat, /^/ as in ^ut 7ow/ as in open do not. 
exist in. Spanish. Other sounds that have hot: been 
discussed but are. also not ^ound in^the Spanis^i. sound 
system are the fd^llpwing: /sk/ as in^skill.j as 
in scre en, /'squ/,' as. in squ ash , /si/ as in . 3;leet>v /sm/ 
as in smile, /sn/ 3;S, >in snake, /sp/ as;, i'ii g^paiSe-,' /spr/ 
spre ad, /st/ as -in atew, and /str/'as in storing: 



Morphology and- Syig^ax -f 

' As m the English soxind system th^edpe e^JJirs a. 
hierachy dr difficulty in meeting Engirsh -frt<Dr^'^^ 
and syntax. , Most difficult to learn are the it-ems 
which h^e , -no correspondence with Spanish forms. 

Words dbrresponding tb the English words, do , 
^d<3es or^Sdid are not used ta form' questions in Spanish, 

QuestioAs are indicated by rising inflection- at the 
, erid of the ^ufrdtion or by inversion of the subject 
an^ p^redicate'. , 
' l^For e:^ample : 

Did the horse .r.un faht? 

Run fast the hq^xee'? , ' ' 

There are a few items in which a direct trans- 
fer can be made from Spanish to English. The most 
frequent of these is in ^e formation of interroga- 
tive sentences through /i'ntonation alone . The result 
IS readily comprehensible' in English and incorrect. 
Because questions of this type are rarely correpted," 
children do not learn how to form questions in any 
other v^y. 

Eng. Ex: /' Spanish verison?: 

^s thi.s right? ^ This is right? 

you like my dress? You like my dress? 

Th^ negative no is usually placed before the 
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verb*, 5o Do not speak'* would h*^ No speak s in Spani^sTi. 

Use of Pronoun *'It'* apd Obligatory Use of Subjeijett' 
Pronoun's" ' ] , • 

SincQ person and number are indicated by inflec- 
tional forms of ^ the verb, subject' pronouns^ ^xo^J. . 
yo (X). and us ted , ustedes (you) , ;,are usually c^kti^d, 
Yo is otnitted except »Where it -is required ^ : I 
emphasis-^r clarity. Such 'sentences as It is jMTe'y Si' 
and He cah -run .thus become Is pretty and . Ckn..r\an ^J'jp \ 

Next\in order of dif ficut-ty are . tho>^. ^^ti^ms^'V^^^ 
whose Span!^sh counterpart-.are quite di f/ej^'enV • f * 
English such as : . ^ -'Mf^-^k- 

• 1. Article usage : Like Eiiglish articles > Spaj^^W 
articles precede . the nOuns ^they modify (a dog, th^ 
boyX. ^ : - - . . - • 

The Spanish Indefinite. '.article corresponding to ^ 
the English word a as omi^ttdd^^when, i t modi ti,es ^noun-s • 
. folloviing. forms oT' th^e verb-be that show profession, 
occupation, position ^d so' on.* Thus, The man is a 
. doctor is stated in. Sp\nish^ ,The *mah is 'doctor . 
The is used. with tj. ties except in direct 
address';.' . ■ ' 

Spanish: The f^Mr. J^nes is here. *' 
, :■ * English: Mr. Jones' is here.,* - . 
. , Definite article the is also used with^ the. name 

^ o^of a language: : . . , • 

*Sp^n'jbSh: the Spanish is hard. <t ^ 

English: Spanish ;4s hard. . . 

/. Definite article ra'ther than the possessive 

, -aidjject^ive is used to/ re f e r ^ to part s of "the body or to 
clothing: 

'The question: Marry what do you have on your^ 
^ .V> . head? , . ' 

-Spimish: NJt^ry, what have yfcou on the h^ad?* 

-. 2. pVepo.sition usage: Spanish pupi,ls may have ' 
trouble i,ising the correct preposition in such {ihrase;5 
as in the^\ house and^ o-n Gonzales Street. , since only 
one preposition,, the ^word en (rPi^ on] is used in 
similar phrases in Sp'anish. . ' 

, ■ 3. Verb forms a;id usage: Spanish.^ spe.akers may' 
say/ The girl sing rather than The givj sings , English 
verbs are much less. fully inflected than Spanish 
.' verbs. Spanish-speaking pujiils sometimes became 

confused and fail to use inf lectio^ial endiagsi that do 
occur in English. < ' 

y 4.' Noun Forms and usage: Spanish nouns have 
masculine or feminize gender (/o/ represents male, 
and /*a/ represents female) and in(M.cate singular ^or" 
pluralnumbers: y 

English: -He i^> ugly.-' Spanish'*: Esta fello. 

She ^s ugly. "^sta- fella. 
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• Adjective forms 'and. usage : ■ Indicate gender 
.and number /and they must agre^ with' nouns they 
modify. • \ ... VV 

- Adjectives that describe, follow the ^oun 
' - they modify;-: thus Sfi§nish%spea)<:fi.rs say trie . . 

trees tall- irist^ead of the tall trees . 
■ \ ■ ./ .Comparative and superlative degrees of adjec-' 
* / .tives are usually formed by u^ing, the words 

mas (more) and ej^jnag^^the 'mbst) with tha, . . 
adjective. As a\resiri*'t, >^panish Americans ' 
;^end not to use er and es't to fprm compara- 
vtiv'e. and $up6rlatTve degrees in English. 
They may say more small and most small rather 
than smaller and- smalleiyt ; ■ ' 
6. Prondifn forms and usage: Previpuslydis- > 
cussed^ . * ' , * ' ^ ' V * 

, 7. Subordination/relative clause: Relative ^ 
.pronouns are never omitted in Spanish as they are in 
English. For example*, in*English ohe^ might say the 
dog they are chasing or the, dog that' they are chasing . 
In Spanish only the latter is true. 

Intonation -f 

r The intonation oSy^panish differs from th^t of 
Higlish. English has four degrees of stress : primary, 
secondary, tertiary, eaid weak. Spanish however, has , 
■only primary and weak. The bdundaries of English 
wor4.s are usually; marked/by ah interruptTon in, the 
.. flow of speech. Spanish, however, is- pronounced in. 
syllables, and word boundaries may not 'be observed. * 

• In Eng^lish there ar^. four levels of Voice pitch; 
;low, nomjal, high , ^nd highest . ■ In Spanish the,re are . 
■ only ' th/ee- -normal, high, and highep^t. Meaning 

.expressed by a/particular intonation pattei^jl^ ' 
; Englisj^L^^ expressed by a diffet^nt^pattem in 
SpaniMiT^For example., such polite requests as 
Pleitd& walk to the door , are terWnated in English 
witn la Sailing in'tonatiori but .are said , in Spanish 
witftm rii^ihg intonation. When speaking English, 
Sp^nvm^^ naturally tend to use patterns 

to wh?cirt']^ 

'j' Sp an isTi speakers usually , find the rhythm of ^" 
"^English speech very difficult to reproduce . Primari - 
ly stressed syllables oi:cur at; approximately . equal 
intervals of time in English. . All other syllables, 
no matter how many, tend to be crowded into the. 
interval of time o c cut ring between the stressed syl- 
'lab^ls. It takes^lmost the same amount of time to 
say The phrase book '*s on the table as it takes to sa^ 
"books on the old brown tableT In Spanish, however, 
r* each syllable is givQ.n approximately the same dura- . 
tion. When speaking English, Spanish 'Americans also 
tend to stress the following c.lasses .of words rtot 
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* , ^ ^ , .. . •■ 

usually, stressed by English .speakers : personal and 
possessive p.ronouns , articles, prepositions, con- 
junctions and all forms of the .verb be. » i 

Gbhclusion , ' ^ 

t — ^ — , ■■ 

Because of the light it^shetis ©n the nature*^ -of 
language, the languaRe acquisition proce.s3, and 
bilingualism, linguistics can proyide valuable insights 
and suggestions for second language teaching, Qrfly 
a few df these have been i^dentifi^d here but what has 
been presented indicates that ' teachers of ' bi lingual 
stjadents need to have some basic knowledge of lin- , 
guistics ancl compar^^tivie aspects of .Spanish and 
English, ' . ^/ . • 

.1 f we are successful in developing two effective - 
. .systems of communi.cat ipn^ in our :s.tudents , we have in • 
effect doubled their potential for functiqninjjf success^ 
fully in two social contexts, ^ If we are not succe^iss- 
ful in this and the student * s** native language is^>not 
the dominant one in tlie Community ^nd ^s not thb 
me'dium.df education and comn\erce, hrs economic and 
social advancemenjt may be severely lT|ampered, 

tt .must be emphasized that the teacher must 
recognizeV* accept and' use the. child's first language ; 
in teaching so that thp , prQVi9Us learning, of the ' . 
Child can be built upon* arKf/hct lost. At the. same 
. time, ^ second language ajciqtiisition pragrai|Kbuilt 
upon linguistic informaitiorjiyabout the two languages • 
and how. they ir^fluerice each other must be begun. 
In ^thls .manner., the achievement of '^succ^-ssf ul*bilin- 
. guali.6m^ in our Students can Be fostered with full 
knqwiedgie that is being done in a linguistically, 
' Educationally; and philosophically justifiable 
manner, * ' ' . . . ' _ ^' ■ 
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ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT 
OF BIfLINGUAL-BICULTURAL EDUCATION 

^ • Samuel Betiinces* 

The purpose of tJii's paper is underline the 
strong arguments that apeak to the ne^d for bi 1 inqual - ^ 
bicultural education in the Unitefl States. The < 
rea^ns which will be discussed here have been gleaned 
■from the strong and force fuT* voices which speak out j<» 
. in favor of Tji lingual -bicultural qdhcation . Whi le 
the basic* points are not original* with the autkhpr, 
the rationale and. ways in which these reasons ifre , 
^ovided represent a perspective the aiJtHor has 
Tbund use f in explainiVig the needs for such pro- 
grams to many diverse audiences throughout thg 
United States and Guam. _ 

It is hoped that thone arguments will g i v<^ 
ammunition to th9se who see the potential • for such 
programs , and help those who do not . For this * 
" purpose we will examine five reasons wh>t the propon- 
ents" o*f bi lingual,-\)icultural education sugqest Jthat * ; 
suo^h programs are /essen^ial^ for g):||Lips entering *the 
economic life of Jthe United States now, but were not i, 
essential (though possibly tlesirdble) for pryevigus ^ 
non-Engl ish«"^xraking newqpmers to the *llni ted States . 

Vehicle for Transfer of Information ^ 

First, bi lingual-biGiul\ural education is , 
important for people to have a r/5hicle for Ghe t*rann- 
fer of information in t^ie language they know. /The 
busirier.3 of the olassroom is teaching and learning. 
Children who come ready to learn, ^ut cannot trans- 
fer information .in English ore /lot stupid. They ^wi 1 1 
learn if they are responded to, whether by their* ^ 
teachers or their poera. School children murit be 
■ taught in the languago they know. If the lanqiTage 
of the child is othe r than Enq 1 i oh , then the ch lid 
must be taught; ^in that language tl^at he oj; she brings 
into ^ the classroom. Dr. Bruce Gaardor was an (j^rXy 
exponent of this viow. 

Chi Idren-iwho enter school wiLi-i 
* less compq tonce in Engl i ah than mono 1 1 n- 
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gual. Englijh-speaWng children will 
i pwphably be cone '.retarded in their school 

work td the extent' of their deficiency ^ 
in ^glish, if'English is the' sole 
medium oWins t rurt i on . On the other 
hand, t hlpj^ i 1 ingua 1 child's conceputal 
^ ' development and acquisition of other 

?l experience anfl informi^tion could proceed 
^ at a nomftil rate if the .mother t'ongue 
were used ^ an afternate ncdium of 
.nnstruc tiorr! ^ • ^ 

• ^ * • ! . 

, l^^^^iAt ^ argument against teaching. the 
'Cfiild En-g'l'HT?., Anyone who argues that a group /3f 
ipeople can 'g^r alon^ in th,c,:.Uni ted States 'without. * 
English ibtbeing shortsighted and unrealistic. What 
we are arguin| for, here, is not whether a child 
should le^rn lin^l i s h ; , but whether that child should " 

in English. We argue that while the child 
as learning linglish a second language (second in 
the^ 5ense that it cojnes^after the child's first 
•language; nbt in the sense that 4t is second in 
importance), the child can be loaroing science and 
nath.^ In other woVds , , ch i 1 drcn will be getting their 
educatipn while they Ifarn tngHsh. 
. * Unc^ educatcjr pyt it wcU^when iw stated: - "Bi- 
,>-^iV)^ua4Y,educati ofi> ermi ts rvking a clear distintion 
*betwG£n cducatioTTand language, i.e., between thc^ 
conti^t of education and the vehicle tlirough whicli it 
i» aciqui r^d,."^ Gaarders' excellent example, which 
follows, #frings precision to this is**uc: 



ri% * 

1 „ . ^^-^c the exa.T^plr of, two window - 

parses, tl^e green - tinted.- Sjjun i sh, one and ^ 
the blue-thited Fngl is^i- one , both looking 
out on the^^^amc world, the -ifime reality. 
^.We toll the little child who has just 
ealere^ the first*^rade, "You have two 
wijidows i,nto the world, the 'Spanish one 
and Dm lin^ish.one. U/i fortur>ptely , your 
lingli sh ^.indow Hasn't Been built yet, but 
' **'^''*t going to work on it ,iis f^st 'as we ' . 

cari;^and in a i^w yetrs, maybe, it'll be .0. » * 
'4^^ clciig and Frigiit as your Spanish r 
wHidow. ^jMeant Ime J f you don't sec 

. much, keep on tr/ingto look out the 
ip<fce where thc^ blucv one will be, And 
-T-^ ^\ny away ^frW the gVfren nntH^ It's 

againitAoiK et^ucat iortal policy to Ibok 
throuf/i anythlnti^ tinted green! ^ ! 

Ifi esher»cd* ^iild wiU..J^e ablr, wltiir 
pr^ictjce arid a good pTOliram Of J:ingua^'r inst-tnct i^on , * 
to.conti^nMr to^progress in his/her mopier tofli|ue until 
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he or 5h(^ is able to t rans fe r • know ledge in the 
acquired Englisli language. This is the first reason 
^hat suppcirts b i 1 ingua 1 - b i cul t ura 1 education. ' 



The second reason for b i 1 ingual - b i cul tu ra 1 
education is the importance for people to be able to 
express themselves through lai\guage. School children 
who spe^ik d language other than Ehglish should not be 
prohibited from sei f • expres s ion by being told that 
they can only speak in English. Some in^the teaching 

. profession see it a s .t he i r. pa t r io t i c ^ dut y to hdlp 
non-I:ngLish speaking children "adjust" faster into 
the '"American way" of life by 'forcing these children 
to speak only in English. They thus deny the non- , 
English speaking (S^ i 1 d ren - s el f - exp res s ion . especially^ 
j'f the child-docs not come from an English speak'ing 
culture. P'erliaps it is not jtjst a patriotic instin^;^^ 
but a desire to be a good tea.cher that motivates 
'educators ' to' prohib i t the non-English speaking child 

; f rom/speakiiig in Spanish or anoth^jr language. 

Nevertheless the liann is done when children who are 
denied the right to speak are basically being denied 
the right of se 1 f - exp re s s i oTi , the right to b£\ 

As early as 1967, Dr. Bruce Gaarder was raising 
» this important issue. He brought the issue of self- 
expression through , language into the ea;rly battle for 
bilingual education. )le stated; ** 

Language is the most important 
ex^eriori zat fvon Qr man i f e s t.a t i on oS tho 
serf, of theuhuman p.ersonality. ^If the 
scJiool, the aU i''' p'oweYf ul school,, rejecti^ 
the mother tongue of an ent'ire gr-oup of 
cftildnen, it can be expected to affect^ ^ 
seriously and adversely those children's W 
concept of their p'*^r'ents., their homes, 
and t hemse 1 ves . ^ " • 

•• 

Dr. Donal<lll. ;^mith, l^rofes^or of Education 
at.N(rw York's liernard Buruch College, has spoken out 
on the rij^.ht to be. Dr. Smith has argued and I 
concur that the rii .;ht to be is much more important . 
thane the r ig ht t o rea d ! ^ ' • 

' The teaching, profession cannot insist that- it 
worhs on beJialf of children while arguing that some 
^scliool cJiildren ougJit; not' to h*ave the inalfenab.le 
precious right to be, simply because they might not 
express ihem'.elves. in I.nglislr.' To insist that some 
children ought not to speak, ought not to ejcprx'ss 
themsx- 1 ve*.*, border s %on. cu 1 1 u ra 1 genoci=de. ^ijr. 
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Eduardo Seda wrote about this problem. He ndti<i: 
■ • •. ^-^i. ■ /. 

The constitutional principle of*, .'v*^ ' 
equal opportunity can be guaranteed for . 
these groups* only in terms of cultural 
pluralism — which would strengthen and 
safe-guard their ixientity as gn a^ffirina- 
VjPri of the* principle to * tlhtine 9wn.se If 
ti^ue-. ' In education, pluraii'shi, means ^ 
• edti.Catingv the children in a -language 
, thtit does ^not, alienate- 'the^ ':from their 
: ethnic* co^uhity.p ' ■ - , ; 

.;BiJlnguat£:b^cuKuraI eWcation helps to protect- in a 
.;yfi.ry congx^te way ^jthe right of chi'ldr^ to be; to 
e)cp/ess themselves. J^- ' 

Relationship Between .School and Home * " , 

The third** reason for bilingual-bicultur.al 
education has to do with the relationship between the 
school and the home. The school must communicate in 
the language of the parents who send (or are forced 
to send) their ^children to school. 'In his article 
on "Social Justice and .Mi.norities," David Bal'iesteros 
argues that bilingual education "reinforces the rela- 
tion of the school and* the home through a common 
communication bond. "6 without this ability, this 
bilingual talent', 'school people are at a loss to 
understand how to communicatee 'with .the parents of the 
non-English speaking child. ,.rT?ie re^ts are many, 5nd 
for the most part negative-.' .-^Two students of the 
Puerto Ritan experience wrote on this^ sub j ect : 

A core- set of bilingual counselors 
should be hired to serve the needs of 
students an*d to act as ombudsmen -or liai- 

\ son between the school district and the 
community. At least one bilingual or 
bicultural staff person should be javail- 
able at all times to meet^with parents.- 
In addition to hiring bicujtural and bi- 
lingual teachers and o^ther key people . ' 

. schools should require ^insorvice train- 
ing programs on Puerto Rican cTiltuTe, 
which would strerigthen the total school 
stuff effectiveness. Administrators of 
schools where half the stude'nt population 
is Puerto Rican shou-ld be bilinguiH educa- 

• tors, either native speakers of Spanish 
who also have a good command of English 
on^nativo speakers of English who have a a \ 
good command of Spanish plus a sympathetic I , 
urtyq,rst*anding of the culture of the 'cpn-^if 

. . ' ■ * V / 



sumers, of their ias t i t ut i ons * precious 
/ commodity. Else, they should be 

required to take a course or atl^end an 
institute dealing with the Puerto Rican 
cultural heritage and contemporary 
social movement.' 

» 

A strong coalition between the school and the 
home is essential. It becom.es the -.responsibility of 
the school to communicate with the home. The insti- 
tution must be 're;Sponsible in understanding wiiij 
^ cultural forces, exist in the best interests of A 

child re n from non-English speak ing homes . The school 
and the home mus t have some semb lance of cultural 
relevande in 6rder to reinforce each other. If not, 
the results can only he negative. 

The five or six years^hey have so 
far spent in a9quiring competence in 
their 'home- language seems waste4<when 
they find their teachers, their school 
boolcs, or their fell9V pupils ysing a 
diffe rent language. For them, the re is 
^ a language barrier, established by the 

school itself, that b locks their learn- ' 
ing, discourages their efforts, and 
reduces their chances of success in the 
e^ucationalsystem.8 

Encourage Language Diversity in the U.S. 

■* 

. The fourth reason for b i lingua 1 -b i 1 cul tura 1 
education has to do with the fact that the wo rid in 
which we live re qui res that increasing numbe rs of 
peop le de ve 1 op more th an one wor Id vi ew . The Un i t ed 
States is very* diverse . Many pe(yp4e in this country 
speak languages other than English. It makes good 
sense ^^o get people' to learn more than one language. 
It makes ^ven more sense to help those who already 
have a language other than to be able to continue tQ 
develop' a useful skill. We certain ly' ought to be 
alarmed at any practice which attempts to destroy a 
pe-rs on ' s ab i 1 i ty , t p communi ca te in their mother 
tongue. What islneeded is. a more en 1 i ghtened langu- 
age-educational policy in the^United States. Other 
countri,t5s have biggen* percentages of pe>ople within 
their borders that do not speftk the language of the 
\host society. But they^ /lave^recogrti zed th€ challenge 
\and have a tradition for working*' i^t put. The United 
Vstates does not. Spolsky brings focus to this 
Woblem: " is only quite' recently that much atteh- 
tWtt has been paid to the fact that there are 
languages other th^n English sppken'in the United 
States, and that many children come to school not 
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speaking English."^ It is" estimated that the' United * 
States .has -from 18 to 20 million- people whose nativb 
language is not English. . 

The Spanish-speakijig groups (Mexican Americans, 
Puerto ^RicTans and Cubans) maTce ^up the single largest 
group 'affected bilingual-bicultural educatipn. 
The American ■ Indiail nations represent the, second - 
largest group in need of -an enlightened language 
educational policy. One critic of the -present lang*^ 
uage-educatipnal policy in the .United States*is ' ' . 
suggesting today a^i alternative: « * ^ r ' 

' ' ■ • ^ • ^ •■ 

Whatever language goals a society ; t 

may set for its schools can. be achieved ^ ^ 
only if they take into account the lang- 
uage competence*' that the pupils bring th 
school., There is no justification for" 
the myth that -^jhildren of lower socio- 
economic classes speak no language / ofr 
an infjerior onifc , or a debased and 
inaccurate fprm of the standard language 
Such children . have learAed the variety 
'^''with a^Xmuch semantic richness,, s'truc- . 
tural cdmple^ity, 'and potential for ■ 
-eomnmifii cat ions as any other. ' If society 
bel-ieves they must also acquii:e some, 
other language or variety, then the 
school must develop sound and effective 
methods of language instruction. ^ 

Support Diverse Cultural Values 

TKp fifth reasQn Which supports bilingu 
cultural education has ,to do with culture . D 
Eduardp'Seda Bonilla has said that "language is 
umbilical chord to ,cultuf ej. " Language is* the 
important par.t of culture 'in that language i-Jj' 
vehicle thd't transmits'- culture . • " H 

When a group of people are oppressed b' 
the oppressing group justifies keeping the\o 
group down by blaming* the victims. ,A negati 
is 'placed on the' different ^$!ystems of belief 
biological differe^nces which exist between t 
groups. This way J the group with the infe^i 
economic 'and political sta^u^ is ma^le to "see 
through the "ey^s*' .of the dominating group th 
oppressed group, is at 'the- bottom because it des^ 
to be there. , . K^"* ' 

ReHgous reasons are given,, itfx&ligiori . happens 
tO" b^ \an important 'Way. of explaining'^^Sf ality .'^ ThtLs 
used. to be ona^j^y^/df ' justify ing the pos^ioTl' 0^ 
slaves^^^t ^'Planx^t i'ctfji owners used rajigi'on to keep 
slaved ''in their placeV.. Today it is science. We 




hear a lot about I.Q. tests and '^gene /' etc. '^oday/^^^^^ 
'the gods are not biblical but /'scienti f ic . " ' 

The results'^are the same . The victims are^ '(j^* 
told and processed through the institutions, 1 i t^^ra^.^ • 
ture and art as well as through the humor and poplll^r. 
explanations, and through being r^gulate'd to inf^'"" " 
political and economi-'c; positions to 'accept th'^^ 
"place" in a society. , The values of the dominat^jj 
group are transmitted to the group which is ■donu'itw^'d". 

Bi lingual -bi cultural education allows ^^^^f^^^ 
groups to understand why one group is on top andj^CTie 
other on th.e bottom. Bilingual-bicultural educ< ' 
seeks to correct the negative view placed on a . 
culture by a dominating group. Multi-culturalT! 
' tion helps to strengthen the cultural identit>^;W' 
the non-English speaking, n on - white group.. I^- s( 
to maintain, to exalt as well as enrich and pLjp:ij^ _ 
th^ culture of the Latino children from the n^^^tiye," 
racist view which the lost society gives to?jXhe'|UV v 
culture of the dominated group. • ' 

Oppressed groups ,^ whose first: language iSJ^Dt 

English^^ need to view themselves through twlS^yiSs'" 

of the i r* culture , rather than through, the 1f!f)tM^ o t^, ' 

people who do not value them. Seda put it ve^ll: ^1 

"If we lose our culture, the alternative is 

, the 'Anglo* cul ture as the inold.;qjf our soul: "^jji^lc 

* that cpntains the poison of rac*ism di retftei? aglii^ti^s^ 
us."12v . ^ -^c 

.« Schools *often make the claim tliat one of it.s 

roles i3 to^^^pn^'^re students for the "real worid^''i;^,;r^>^* ' 
n'her^ is itb d>oubt that tfie real world of Puerto . 2 




Ri^ris , Chiicanps , As^^ns; and. >Jative Americ9n^.,;jjp^'TFife 
United -StatesA'^i^S a -hostile* one. What do ^^nOpiS'^^M^ - 
./p^ope to do a]5,'^itt preparing us to survive ^i^*tft'hfl^^'*^ 
V.x;eal'Vo'rld? * j^^f^m^ 

' Bilingual-bicultural education" 
"rAchildren from these communities froqt a^f&epi^ytg- the 
. va^lues whiQh blame them for their opprds^SWr concJi - 
tio'os. Bi lingual - bi cul tural .education fl)J^l not solve 
the'b^asic problems oppressed groups .^iqfc the^ United 
Statt5,s . Neither etnnic studies'nor cyl tural * enri ch - 
ment , programs car\. be e^fpected to'' change the political 
/and Economic realijties which diyide people along class 
lines i\) the U.S. '(JTh^ prpp&ems w i 1 i^-^lj^a ve to be 
solved by poj. itical means i f they/^S^fJJ ever to be 
s'plvQd.'- But'>i)i 1 ingu.al - bicultural "fefi^]^^ can at 
165Ls.t chartge the way poor people vi^fe^<%T(d explain 
, -th^ir reality. Those of us* who must live on the 
«^*'vpUt s,i'de " pf'^the society, tfhj^'^j^fho must ourselves , 

.di f f e^^n"^ in tempe rameljt , ' cul tur al y^ii^ues , and 
who see Our'^anguage as di f fe rent - - we wi4|?' re al i ze 
''■^If^iat we ■^(re 'j^i f f e rent but ^not in-ft^ r i or . Cjwe will be 
^'healthy enouth to . think about afrdl matter in the 
struggle ,f otT al te rnat i ves . 

' - A ^ • ■ 
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THE CULTURAL, SOCIAL7 AND EDUCATIONAL 
BACKGROUNDS OF THE CHALDEAN AND ARABIC 
STUDENTS IN MICHIGAN SjCHQOLS 

^ Georgette H^ SesiV 

^ « . Although, it is a universally accepted fact that 
,) humans, in their early stages of development, learn 
^ jprimarily by imitation, parents are ever speaking of 
ytheir Children's originality. And yet expressions 
^^^^uch as ''don't forget" and "didn't -I tell- you" or 

their equivalents are repeated quite often in day-to- ' 
day conversation by parents to their children. 

Essentially, the concept being taught is one of . ' 
memory and the retention of such memory. But beyond \. 
all else there is the element of authorship. Children*"' 
seldom forget their plav objects, because they "belong" 
to them. It is the things that are^ the possessions, of 
others. that they neglectL most . What is theirs is 
original,^ what is not is th© object of their least /' 
communion, possibly of their riesentment. The memory ^ 
they are requested to* keep is either not within their 
realm of natural curiosity or it is being forced on 
^ tliem when they have no mental u^ity with it. 

The first mental unity a child has is the first 
triad he encounters or creates. His attachment to 
any one object or person is based on :a "triumvir ate- - 
consciously or unaware- - formed of himself,, the object' 
or person, and the association that binds them toge^ther. 
A renowned example of this case is Linus,'" security 
blanket .in the comic strip "Peanuts." The triple link 
is formed by Linus, the blanket, and the intangible 
elemer^t of security that is attributed to their insep- 
arableness.. And as long as the blanket is considered ' 
in this light, it will always sp^ak Linus' language 
and give him the comfort he seeks. Ultimately, the 
endurance of such bonds stands largely on mutual trust, 
the sameness of language, and the ohenes^ qf purpose. 

Later in life these fundamentals remain virtually 
unchanged- -only that "don ' t , forget" is altered to a 
fond "remember when" and "didn't I tell you" is 
expressed in a tone of geniality rather than admonish- 
ment. . V o . ■ ^ 

A newcomer between ages 9 artd 16 is ^neither the 
novice imitator nor the experienced compromiser; he 
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belongs to the maturing state in between. The diffi- 
culty is doutrired since he is forced, by virtue of the 
new, eavironmeiyt , to recall', keep, and apply'.the Entire, 
set o'f elemental principles, that he has used to come 
to where he i's now, to ^ totally unfamiliar field. He 
has come to another country whe re his old social struc- 
ture tnus t be shattered or altered to allow for 'th,e rise 
of a new 'and different one. His Culture, moral values^, 
scholas'tic endeavors, and m^ny more aspects of his life 
-must ,now be channeled ^.nto different directions. Has 
problem is Ij^i-fold, for he has. to reta'in the past .while 
training for the future. 

To many Iraqi childre^n., English is a third,, pos- 
sibly a fourth language. The disappoin^tijig /actof is 
that they have yet to master as many as one of these 
tongues. Tfieir parent-s communicate in one language 
(Chaldean, As^y^ian, Armenian'', .or sofne other oriental 
language) ; their native schools •^Jjjt^d re^quired another 
. (Arabic) ; if they were attending "a^fivate , . foreign 
sc'hool ^they might have had to tackle still a^third (most 
probably • French) ; and English had been introduced to 
themvas an obligatory s=ubject, beginning* in the fourth 
or fifth grade, withvt^re school not truly expecting » 
them to mas t^jp^lTTr;^ ' > 

TKus^J^n th^i r age group these chi ldren are ^ 
>/restlrn^with triple or, quadruple the language probl.Qms 
that native-born 'Americans have to face. It' would, be 
easy for Kthese children to learh^^o live as Americans 
if they were allow.ed tp be. in thh same category of 
native-born fmericiaris. M6re than the American child ' 
they are burdened with the wishes of their parents. 
.And; quite often, this cannot be helped nor easily 
reconciled. * ' * * 

One. cannot neglect values tha^r4jave^ been instilled 
'since infancy and still maintain . tM^same status quo 
with his parents. Nor is it ej^sy flor the chil-d t<j 
accept his seclusion from the older membe'rs of his fam- 
ily which would result from insistinrg that they all 
drop the > en tire past and accustom thems.elves strictly 
to the future. Add to this the American way of life in 
itself, where the av\flareness of one *s origin is consid-- 
ered ^as noble a value 'as pat riot ie* loyal ty . 

Only one, 'thing stands, out: vEngl is..h 'is a common 
must, regardless of other individual oj^ parental 
preference, and invariably in addition to .these pref- 
■erences . . . . ** \ 

The conditions to be satisfied are basically three- 
fold, and they pertain to: the child, the parents, and 
.the culture brought with them from another nation. Th^ 
keyi to the problem is memory, its rediSvtribution and re- 
oi^ientation . The dismi^ssal of ol'd knowledge as non- 
existent or as^ something to be forgotten is out of the 
question. Ins'tead it /ought to be used to bolster the 
f aciiltijes of 'a child an the learning, of fresh, ma terial*- 
thro*ugh association an<l comparison. The parents should 



be encouraged to learn English along with their^ chil- 
dren, thu3 making it easier to them tjo cope with their 
youngsters as' well as enhancing their own knowledge of 
Amer i can ,1 i f e . 

I believe that the process of learning, 5or both 
parent an*d child, sho6ld Be augmented by the study of» 
their culture of origin. This will give them the true 
feeling of authorship rather than imposition by others. 
It will be a graduated and natural 'process in which they 
will not feel they are being abruptly forced into some- 
thing of' which th^y want to part. As a -challenge it 
will not be totally puzzling- or requi r i^ig unusual 
answers; they already know the answers: all they have 
to*?udo is translate them. Above all^ t^^is is their/ 
heritage. And, for any individual, starting with *his 
name, his jJossessions are indubitably the ones*»he.. has 
to live viitK. The proper education will te^ach Him 
what t© retairt^as his choicest and mo^ universal. - 

.Aside from the obvious elements that differentiate 
the childreTn ot gne, country frdm those of another, there 
are add?itional latent tendencies .whose natures are^n^ot' 
easily reconcilable to the adopted nation. The lan- 
guage barrier, ttie choice of locale, the standards and 
requirements of liying conditions are common differences 
to virtually any non; American 'who comes to res ide in 
the States. Being of such ^j^chanical nature they a.re 
surmounted .wit})out much effort. It is the histor.ical 
and cultural assets that are not easily reconcilable to 
the rest of the material, concrete values. 

There are precepts of child , parent , and teacher 
in the Middle East that seldom resemble the American 
definition of the same* Families in the Middle East 'i* 
^strive to make the child synonymous , with obedience, 
at time^ blind.* To the young the elders are sources 
of wisdom;>a caste of proven integrity and unquestion- 
able heritage.- The role of the educator is behavioral 
as well as scholastic and disciplinar)^; more * o-f ten - than 
not it pierce^»into the spiritual as well. And when 
the parentis ^"Ve not themselves literate, the office of, 
the teacher is 'elevated to near f lawlessness , whose 
word is final and must be kept and practices without 
debate. The clergy, in, an institution of learning, 
-'enjoy privileges that f'ew people anywhere can *come 
close to. The -code of ethics and morals emanates largely 
\from the home; and iiome is a*place where judgment passed 
' ?s next to none other, ".by the pure virtue of its origin. 

If there be a gieneral guideline the Middle Eastern 
mind follows, it hasl to be a primitively simple belief 
in 'life. -At 'least this is the ' vintage from whence the 
last generation of ' parents originated, 'and it is these 
parents mainly whose children are under this discussion. 

These old values, inherited from, a long line of 
practitioners, are quickly j eopard ised* when these Asian 
familie^s come, to the States. Wji^t were at one time 
clearly defined beliefs are now wide-open matters of 
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contested discussion . One need not be in command' of " 
any particular language to under^stand the American 'V 
challenge against 6he t r adi t i onal w.gys of living,- 

As the ,families from overse^^, pl^nt a;foothold on 
American soil, their entire exisfte'rice mustVbe revised. 
The questi^:)n of sustenance cdmesj^^l rs t , and a "fast 
buck" becomes a serious necess i t/' ins t ead ' 6 f a dream 
far out in oblivion.' Overnight, it suddenly- comes to 
pass that all t^e 'hear t - felt codes of ancient civili- 
zation are drowned in the f as t ' whir 1 ing stream of. 
materi^alism. . They must survive, these- newcomers ; this,, 
foremost . ' , ^ » ^ * 

And the children? Soirely. the schools wi'll fake 
care of them. ,No - mo reu/Chan th^t; the school is respon 
sible for their' good iip^rmging: Is tJ^^it no what the 
^ understanding was in fh-^ '^old country"? Why not here 
in another land? . ' 

Life continues ^iri.^'^^his fashion, with one fast 
decision following, another . The early y^^s a^-e marked 
with moves of little, if no de-pth at* ^11. The pace at 
home must" keep stride with' financial obligations. At 
school the child »s processes of thoug^ht are marred by 
the lack. of ^a^^ntaf attention at home, though fre- 
quently this^annot be helped. . • . - 

The simplicity of old , erodes and the mental fore- 
sight that was once a dominant element of life Wallows* 
ip the exaggerated comiS^exity of nothing and everything 

There are a few exceptionally fortunate children 
who dp not experience the hard impact of moving from 
one country to another. But the yast remainder ^re 
up against , an>abruptly changing ideology at. home and an 
unfamili.ar environment at school.' It had b^en, in 
truth, a ^much steeper struggle in their nati ve .1 ands ; ' 
but" there they were boijn to win. to win bul'tural ly .. 
But here the down.- 1 o - eart h primitive ins'tihct is gonfe 
and the purity.- of thought is choked in a' fliftis^^ cloak 
of apparent success. And for those .who rem.e<nber .being' 
^aught by American teachers ov^rseas^ it becomes mani^ 
^festly/ evident that the teacher in his '^T^ce of hirth"^ 
is not -.the same as they ,had A^itnes'sed across the w.aters 
No matter ;how one views" this attitudinal d>Lscrepancy , 
one can seldom reach more than once conclus ion^: a top-> 
flight American Christian educator is driven, cto sucCfess 
e>niy by his ardent absolytism, and the Middle Eas^terjier'' 
accept^^uch thinking only because it does no fiariii to 
his. ret^gic^p . • . ' « ; 

To change one's tools of learning should not m sSi 
drastic as to cause a change in (,One * s" inner core. 
Whether it be by force or \«)auntary choosing, the newly- 
emerging^ ^'Ameri can." is confron"ted with substantial > 
chahges. yjnd to those who are of good memory and who 
keep it, t^e instiflct to live is never lost. Thosaj^^ ' 
whose sen/e o^ distinction has 'deterioratec^ are welT 
exemplified by; th^ young Linus : . '*! lov^e^ humani ty i it's 
people I can't stand." The child. ^t school has an 



indispensable need for such ^humaoity V ; ^and if it. comes 
from anyone, it must ,come primar iiy ■ f rom the parents 
and thf individualism they able of imparting. 

Biit^ $iien, they have r50ved.*>*^>J'ow>muc can onfe affor-d t-^j/ 
give when one has just'mpVed? / ' , 

When the child is enrolled in schools it- would be 
relatively easy if his (or her) p rob'l enj^s-'weTe only 
educational. Ideally they ought tQ^i-^bevt; and in some * 
instances they are - - especially when 'p:arents regardless 
of thQ^r literacy level,* are wi.se enough to instill in 
their children that an , educat ional problem is just . 
'that--an educational problem; no more, no less. 

In the classroom the. teacher is h'anded basically 
two groups of children, all other f acto rs ■ be ing Somewhat' 
similar (origin, culture,, religion, native tongue, 
social standing, wealth, etc.). The two are ba^sicaliy., 
these: those "who a:.dhete to breaking down thfcir di'ffi-* 
culties,^and those who insist on the multiplicity of ^ *" 
their problems. ■ * • . . 

The primitive thinker has no use for so-called 
"psychological factors," is not a^Deliever in^"tragedy 
does not accept hypo thet i ca 1 • not ions fo r bettering him- 
self ("If only I had... .then I wo.uid be ab-ie "to .\ . ") .- 
•A family of such thinking does not cons idef itself un- ' 
fortunate when it lacks some of the comforts it bad in 
the-'past. If one , was a good member in the family in' 
•specific locale, then he is'gbod for 3II locations. . . ' 
Naturally fher? are^ adjustments to be made, 'bin the ,^ 
thought process is always. the same. 

On the othjpr hand'we se'e , the teacher who receives 
a child whose fhmily h'as^ yet to stabj. lize' itself The - 
qjiild is undergoing s.ome type, of transition at all', 
tim^s; perhaps, blecause the family had to make a hqfried . 
move ^irnitially ek. maybe because the famijy is constantly 
making short-r/nge decisions. In br i e f , . t he ^chi'ld- 1 i ves 
in an atmosp^^^re wh^re very little' is define^d or has any 
5emblan^:T— ITo a reasonab^..fl;a;;^ing plan. 

It is an awespmi^/^a^k\,'J(^ ^ teacher ; to differen-" 
t iate between fcthese" to. categorize them in . 

accordance with tW^iJ^f^p^^s-. The children are 
there' for 6ne goal:<j'W^ and'this is the extent ' 

to. which the te^che r^^y"^;tV-^feert h (or her) efforts. 
The discipline , the wii'lingnes^ to accept what is, 
S^pught, the mores and. cus toms, of "Am-e r i can- s oc ie ty are 
now the responsibility of the. parents. .Unlb'ss the . 
parents cope with thes q' additional duties , ftlie teacher '^^ 
work will always seem to be 1 acking f-ul £i 1 Iment . 

The problem^ confronting the Middle -Has tern* student 
in learning English -is comp^irable to presont-day si-tu- -* 
ations in our universities, where language' requi rements 
must be. met by attendants of these , irr'stitu't ions -"^ 
except that in the latter case the problem -does not ' 
exceed scholastic needs. 'In the former, however, the^' 
adjustment to ujifamiliar surroyndiQ^s cannot be^'^^re-.- ' 
eluded* And, of course, there is-always the otl^ex;. • 



matters t'hat will go on . for a l^if e'time * * . 

The American, student taking* a .foreign language. ^ 
is not ' expecte^d, beyohd academic, necessities ,. to ma's*' * 
ter it yith any h^gji degree .of ' fluency.. The choices' 
fot th6, Oialdean student, hCwev.er, are hih. He cannot", 
■ withdraw or drop the -course in favor of som^thin^' towai^d 
which' he may f ee :^ m'ore .a ff ini ty . He either learns or/' 
is a- f.ail^re^-no't only in school, but in potential 

future endeavors tiirs life is^ now hinged on his lin- 

' gusis^tic skills, not on his measure of intelligence Ip 
matters nohUngual. And the" older, he is at this time , . * 
the hard^r^ it irs for hiijj ro,:a,ccept and -master a foreign, 
language . * i • . « 

Ther^ aJ-e natural obstacles* that * he must ffi^t^ 
> scirmount . before delving into the.<:ore of h'is learnings- 
Things such ds idiomatic exp^ressiona , speech rhythms „J ' 
tone inflections , .^od other ^suph .particularized u^ageV 
may nox, totally, block his, track , but they are of some 
^ighifitance ijf, png , is Veasonabiy serious in adjusting 
' 'himself to his a<l-bp.;t^^d*/<en-vi¥onment . The' more OTie^ . . ' 

adapts to spcfe- ,l5:ri|?tiiYt ic idio.syncracies , the. ii).ore coift.- 
^- fortable he : foel-^, ;i'n expre s s ing his concepts. 

' . For cHildrdfi' uK.de r .the age of s^Ajen t?K.ere. is hardly 
3 problem. To .them- the English language , is* , n'ot dif- 

* ferent from -any other iteip in schooh. The .hardship is 
really *tth stu^nts of higher ages who not only have to 
learn a new language, but learn all els'e vitK the same. \ 
language. .. * - ^ \ - \ . ' . • 

. J To th^ growing child arid the. early teenagep' the 

* language pVqblem* becomes more than a sligl^'t- -deficiency . 
1> af^ect^. their social relatiorts and sel f - con f laencfe 
arid go)if?rns thei r, participation, i-n ^chogl activities. . 

Their* prorbiems are extended beyond the boundaries, 
^ of th.^ir schools . 'At home the Ban\ily s.t'rll speaks the' 
nat'iyp tongue, and for convenience lives in''a neighbor-' 
flood occupied' vastly by people''' f rom the* "^Wd colintry.'" 
'This situation is more a hindrance than h^elp to the. ^ 
youngster attemptii%v^ to conquer a new world. * 
f It' takes discipline to teach th6se ^^tuderit^ th;e 
effecti;ve usage of the English language. "'But tnore''' fhan 
anything else i-^-takes, the proper method o^ 'teac?\ing 
them, and, unf6x't,Urt*atdly , we ' lack it . in , this' country , " ; 
1 for anyone , . native or aliea. » , .. 

, The 'CKaldean ^nd* Arab students already, have a * '> 

> foundati on;. • , ■ All tha*t,Kas to be done initially is to / 
" hay^* them transform it into "English. * ^They cannot 
' possibly mi3.s, surei^ not "by much.* /V good. number of 
them speak more than one language. Admittedly 'they * 
^ h^ive the^ capacivty, althougii what they have^ leajrhed 
. was doive without much consciousness o*f -detail?? Now with 
"Baglish they ' have , to think, tp know*why,- to d'i'scpver' 
/the proper d^^ai Is . " But e ven' these in tri caci^s - are , not 
altogether 'o.dd -to "them ; one. s^-mplfe r^Vi^w of what they 
already know.Vin their u^ti^e^ toague'^' wi ll suffice'-^* 
show them the Jogic coStaiheci tLn Engl ish , ' -y. . ^ ^ 



It all depends on the rosc^vo i rir, .0 1 t he i 1'' youn>; mem^ - 
ories, and the truths t hey ''Cii rc . K) remeijibcr in nore^hrtn 
one language. The questions t\ how nrany ' t ?ht'Jiv. , if any 
at all, are real I y ko r ( hwh''4 I e fu r \ he youiU: t o re mem - 
ber. tXnd how fa'r.can n teacheru g^.VuWi tiunir Tliese? lUit 
why? Why (shoyldr anyoiie retain ^^^'^h »i st;a7e memChpy 
through goncrationb of vTons t an t ly ^hang i ng times" ^Is 
there really anything wo rt hwh i le* rcmemhor ing t^or that 
long? Or is man*s truth so \on s t an t t ha t i.s t*ransceauls 
change^? * . ^ " " '^^ 

The an swe r lies in the simple f ac t t h?i t we .n 1 1 
wisli to ''have..*' Tew of us worry about the meaning of 
What we "have , " its value and 1 1 $ "*i^ual i t y . 

To educate is one way of letting someone *'have," 
The newcomers, Chaldean aniJ»yArab i c - speak 1 ng childsen, 
are prime e x amp 1 e s of t lie a v e no t s . " And they will 
always tail until the time jj^mes wheA 0\cy can "belong,"- 
un.t i 1 the moment arrive^s wh.en they can ''have," and 
un t i 1 they a re not afraid to "give" wha t they have , 
Then we would really have something. ' 

Naturally 3 the greatest problem of the Chaldean 
t'amilies and their children is one of communication. 
By communication is not nea^t merely the facility of 
speech but also the inner he art-to-heart feel ing^t hat 
inwardly b in ds a parent ,to a teac he ij. 

Perhaps the be;st ,<ljjf sc r ip 1 1 ve w6rd for the case at 
han-d is "posses s ion »" it^must" be twide r s t o'od , howe^r, 
that "to have" means precisely to give and nevegr to * 
.lose*. The quality is not stran^ge, as it is the basis 
of all ha rmon i ous un i on s , whether the team be a base- 
bal,^ club or- a marriage or the in^^inct that attracts 
the 'bee to <r answer pollen from oive flower to another. 

The true quest ion "in the scholastic problem is, 
ultimately, what of the mejitalaty of the teacher does' 
a parent have, and wh^i t of it thinking of the parent 
does a teacher have^, and how much of both of thes'e 
processes is the chiTd in between capable of under- 
standing"^ ^Simply put, how much of each does on^e have 
of the other The answer, regrettablv, is virtually 
not h 1 ng . 

It IS necessary that someone from the ^liddle l.ast^ 
who ^Jpeaks bath lar#^uagc>- and i^ at the sane time 
aware of both coun tries' traditions e=x plain to the "* 
parent's the fundamentals of 'American education and* the > 
means used thereof. It is also important that x he ^ child 
be informed, even if in simple tcrps, what ho'i> .to 
expect from his s c hoo 1 ■ - be f o he is enroll'e'd. L4ut-the 
procp^s of introduction cannc^t' stop here. It will be 
m eaii 1 n g i e s s for the hew f am 1 1 1 e s alone Vo Ua v e a piece 



students arc shoun parts ot* Anorican culture In >cliAol,. 
the like o 1 wh uii t hoy nay not necessarily -sce^ t he 
• out Je . The jiart that i sf^.cni \y aok in^; is the v i rt'ua 1 
nonpar t I c I pat ion of the parents, inrsuch activities. 
.r,h i I S crucial in ttie uphrinxni)^ lu oce^s as the wore 
the parents' show ttuj^nise 1 ves to be "h.^vo nots," the more 
their children teel/aiul act as "have nots»" \' 

X child, m Det ro 1 1 * cannot raise his hand to stoji 
al 1 trai l ic , in order to cross the street sAlely , unle'^^i^s 
he IS absolutely positive that he owns the street , lock") 
>tock, and KarrM. Hut how many of these chililren trOm. 
ove r s ea s c an be conv i ficed o 1 t lie s a mo f ac t - - us i nj^ a 
universal si);n lan>:uaKe tliat requires n^flhin^ of Uny 
k nul of speak I nK skillli? , ' 

You cannot le a rn to have, nor can vil?i tea^-^i) to 
Itave . . ' ' 

What N'ou c an do> i s to t eacl^ r eposis c s s i on » The • 
parents must learn to repossess t he i r ch i 1 dron under 
the auspices ,of a nev% couj)ttV, and the children nust 
•be taught to a<:vc|>t their parents under tfus ti;ansfer 
of pationa^e. \ 

It I s nyl hcl 10 f t ha t t h<? be s t educ at lona 1 (as 
•v>*e M as 0 t.h e r s j r e s u 1 .t s c a n he achieved b y t a k i n ^ * t h e* 
I i r s ^1 ^ t e p ' a t h o :n e , v% h ere i n a n e w c o un try a new unity 
of thiMi>;ht . nus t evolve ar.on^^ the^ieir.bers of a fanily 
''^^ii,?;;. > 0 < t fits t lie p r^a c t i cc s '* within re a s on-) ' w a\- s o" f 1 i f c » 
*v-nc^i this is planted 'the rest of the development is 
easy. They nay never oun the country, but thct' will 
• have one Mnot b.c r ■ 

I h e' c h 1 I d r c n here h a \ e already had their "parents." 
^ hat they need nov, arc "*>;uides" to see then through 
-nffi?Q;f;ar woods an^ help then out. Thci^ childhood 
p rAnK< nay not have left t hen , btit they certainly ou^h t 
tcr be up f o r r e - e v a 1 ua t i on . ^ ' , *' 

\fter lon^^ akscnc^S'* nany a per?SfcTi has said -to* 
another, "Vou haven't Chanj^ed a bit;" or sonething to 
that e ! f e c t » It n e an s , b a s* i c a 11 >' , "I still t a i n "'you r 
ir.a>:e o'f long ai;o, I 1. 1 1 1 1 have it." To teach these 
cl^;ildren", it vs i 1 1 be well to let then have the Ancrican 
t lan)^u.rv;e throuk^h their aun inaices and exper i cr.ces . Once 
XheN can link th(* lani;uaj:e with a native experience, - 
their povscrs o ife r e t e||t i on he cone greater, and there will 
cncrjct.*' inn(?diately the realization that ^ language doe.s 
not* belong -^^ingularlv to a Single natio^i' but is rather 
expressive of all nations and all c v e n t ^ . It would be a 
\ erf Imited lajiguagc that narrous itself to only one 
. s e t f 1 nd 1 1 1 dua 1 s . 

Na'turally n c t • a 1 1 " ( no r the» best of) neaning is 
eviii«?nt in t^n? translation, but the reflation of Ian- 



cultural items from t hc?^ students * nativ/ lands: films, 
"l^ooks, historica;! illustrations, artifacts, iind similar 
objects of intcrc:Jt;. , It will help the tcacher-gct- 

'acquainted with the children*? roots, as well ati be 
a finruliar sii:ht far the .students to facilitate r^ie'ir 
linguistic expressions 'in l:i;i*:lish. > Simple songs and» 
short, poems are aviso a fast' and easy means p"[ making 
the Students cpmmit to memory many of the^ fundamental , 
rules of the l^^pgu.age, as well as become aware, of thp 

*'^mc r i c an t rad Wi on ' and way o f 1 i f e . , ' 

There are>universal aspects i^n every ' 1 anguage that 
nearly defy i'n.compe'tence in not lo.cirning them.-** All we ' 

•havi^ tfi do i^T/to gi,ve them to the student. Andf with^ 
t he need h c^Jy^ s. f o r t h cn^ , e v e r y on e can r e s ^ ^ a s s u tj^* d 
that, no* h;iff^'er how much he is given, he will never be ' 
hurUcn<ri' the last straw that broke .the cnwnel*s 

m< ■ . , ■ ■ ■ 




THE COMMUNITY: * A NEGLECTED RESOURCE 
FOR BILINGUAL PRO'GRAM- EFFECTIVENESS 
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.When.I was, given the task of talking about the, 
role of rhe community in bilingual education programs 
I examiB^ed the literature in this area^and 'fpund that 
most of it, • the small amount that exi^s , reflates 
prima^tily to the academic fuhct ions ^ oX^ the community 
in undef-taking to help' make , bilingual ^S^^grams more 
effective.' One cannot ^dfeny ' the vital- role of the 
community in this aroa; however, there i^s anpther 
area which is also necessary to ^xatnin^^ 
.•area of, the political process fef^the Cox5 
effectuating a bilij^gual educa'ii-ion . progr 
like'to Ypcus on this area as well as the 
role of the comirfunlty in the instructiorral'^^ 

. For too lort^ , educators > prim'arlly adftf 
tors, have fail<jF^.to rea^lize. the vital role^ 
community carf piay in the educational proces^$i 
must accept' th^- fact that education can no. loj 
remain i so lated-^^nd insulated from the commuS^ 
fropi. the polit{01 processes that support it;/ 
my judgment t'hat^the public is involved in .t'- 
essenti-al rolevibeCause it, has to sustain it^ 
ally; and wh6n»ii^ney is involved, one .isfiJ^i^b^&^^rj^^ 
invdived ip politic?. " ^ •'i^ 

I taueht in three univers-ities ^l^cjf 'several^" t^/ 'I 
yeairs and Ionised to tell my studpjits "that therie W>re'' 
two basic and /f Ont^amental axiomg'^tl^at ^ohe neej^S^:.4it> ' 
know not only to pas^ my course : but to .'succeed^'-iii'?^; 
life. It went something l^e t.f^fe /^N-othing 
succeeds like success." T^' othj-J^'' axiom wfent some- ' 
thing like this:^ \'You must kHO.^th^ 'rjJ.le^Q.f^^ 
•game*." the last y4ar, I. h^ve Mmajate^^^ 

axiom whiph goes along mathem*tt;iGi^^Jfe^^ gbrhe-thi'^.g.^ 
like this.^ "Educational progra^*'*^c'^ig^ 
proportiohal to the degree of .d^jStftuni^^ 
When^ I introduce the te.rmdire.9ti^ propotTionaJ. ,J|r^ 
i5ean;to imply, that the.jgSj^t^f ' ^g^^r^ev^^ 

' ^ ^ </ hi<^o^jj^-^t&e 

§>^e I not Vul<^ar'ized . , 

•-^tiich :^^earneH in my ■ 
i^pt, hnWl^ have learned 




support', the prdporti 
, the program will^be. . 
the mathematical 'pc^nci^ 
youth to express /thi^[ 
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- J . would feike to base my remarks on the expefi-* . 
> <<5^ntfe ,1 have had in directing a bilirf^gual ^-education\ 

program, and to try to analyze the ^ro^ram from 
' - edacational perspective of what I see as= the vitS^ 
;* .role of the community in the academic process^ My' i 
schooling was in political science^'and I have.' a / 
tendency to see things in terms o(&* a^ ppl itricdl 
foundation. My experience is hashed tn ^ny 'work -with 
tHo distinct communities: one dealiag s^cif^oaliy with • 
the Spanish-Speaking community of Ui^nd Rap^ids, and . 
the other dealing with the' Vi e tnq^mese . cdpfni^^jti ty,.; '^As 
r look back and examine both comjftuni t ies , I can see 
similarities in thei r .del ivery syltems. But, when' 
•I look at the term "community" I lo^k at^them^^in two- 
aspects. The first,, is the, educational poi^itical ' 
• action communit;^. I would like to^Jabei that commun- ^ 
^. ify "EPACV which stands for Educatiprtal Political 
■j* Action Community. The othe r ^^component/* of the.'- ' r* 

Community 13 t ho "EAC" r b mmujiit.y ^- 't he E i^pc^'tfona-f * ' ' i 
^Action Commjinity . This^ is the community whi^ch plays " 
a vital" 'roie in the establishment ecf t]i*e aca'demicv:- \ 
; and educational processes of the program. The,:te- 
labels differentiate the .distinct types' off c^^mmunity^. 
Let us now consider their respectiv.e^ characterirf*ic^\ / . 



racteristics of The "EPAC" CommMnHt^ ^ fi^ \ \V 



When I use the term, political^ ^ '40 .^t use it i . 

■in terms as a political party such a5**a R^Qublf^n^r | 
Democrat'jc , but rather £rom an act i v is po ffi t of j 
as the type of behavior which tends \o\inf luenc^ the /• 

. formulation- or the direction of educat:^oi)al.poj^cy . / 
Once we accept this concept we can better understand ^ 
the term "community . " I have worked with .two org^za^ 
tions which are dis s imilar in scope , .y6t c lively / a> 

related- in their objectives in attempting ^^n«?li!i^|pe 
educational policy.. One of these is the Latiir Ameri- 
can Council of Western Michigan. This organization 
was established to provide a delivery sysCbin--fof^tbe 
purpose of achieving the goals and\ obj ecti ve^ o^ -i^^ '*^ 
Spanish^speaking community in^'Granfi Rapids ind W^^eW? ^ 
MicJjigan. It has become an effective mechanism ivhi^ 
helps find employment .for Latinos, as^Well aj^fovi^s v 

,them with social and educational services.* ^^^ause 
it is organized into a cohesive gVoup which b^te^es 'its 
power on^ politics, it is effective in bringing pr^^s? ' 
to bear on the city fathers and in f lif^n t i a l^ded 
TTiakers that work for the City of Grand Rapi'dsi^- . 
mobilize several hundred vote s '"'that can easilv ht 




The other community is the Freedom Flight Task 
; .For'ce, whose purpose^^was to help re^settle Vietnam_e,se_. 
^ refugees 'in Grariti. Rapids. This organization is not as 
'^xohesive as thi^" Latin AmeVican Council, but it is 
\5jacie up of , easily identi f iabj.e members the** commuri- 
^*ity, who represent churcheS^ ; 'bus i.nes s ai^ social 
service organisation,?. Both of tl?l^ organ i z at iohs are 
headed by peo^lV" who ap« /Well-knp>*^ and set the tenor. 
^. for the two organ i zat ion4 . 

Although"^the^..iuethpds oPfthe two organizations 
^ ,:are -different , their Obj ect ives are similar. They 

'^'Voth seek', in addition' to helping witffi social 
^''•iervices and f inding\':j ob employment opportunities for 
^ ;.Mthe constituents', a quality education for the 

children. Both organizations are able to exert r 
•pressure on ^school boards and top admin is.trators be - 
cause they have p'olitical clout. The Latin American 
Council has clout because it has votes. The Freedom 
Flight Task Force has clout because its membership 
is made up of influential'.people who have easy access 
. ' to top pol/itical decision makers, not, only in the. 
community; but *in the nation as well. They both 
work ef fecjEf'ively as pressure' g^roups- Therefore I see 
a vital need for the effective use of our community. 
For an effective p-rogram, someone.,is. needed 'to senr^ 
as a catalyst in order to create a bridge between the 
community and the educational system. It is not 
necessarily bad to have such a bridge, because the 
community, anci by this I mean the educational politi- 
cal action community, does not only obtain responses 
from the/educational power structure, but can also * 
provide it'with support. Thus the creation of a link 
between the cpmmunity and the educational system will 
be a mutually '"beneficial relationship. I see the. 
^ * need for someone to step into this -particular role in 
order to more effectively obtain concessions for the 
program. This link sKou-ldi be one which would be able 
to carefully and cautiously blend the two entities 
together into a mutally beneficial relationship. I 
^-believe that^ the success we have achieved for our 
\ilingual program in Grand Rapids for the Vietnamese 
and for the Spanish- speaking* is due to* the fact that 
the two communities and the Board of Education mutual 
ly support each other. 

Functions 'of An Educational Action Community CEAC) 

The other community of which I speak has 
^^rr,;^ r.r.^ ^ 1 1 r 3 1" 1 n H 3 1 fiirirtinns which are USallV 



.capacity of advisory cbmmittees. In this rbleSs 
advisory committee, the educational action community's 
discharges its functions in a more formal mannerT 
■ One must recognize that these functlo^is also 
play a vital role for programmatic succe&syp Eecause 
of the vital functions of an advisory comiwltee, one 
can delineate their formal roles very easffy I 
..would lik^ to jidscuss i^ith you a feiv of these whjii 
are generally recognized and are essential in thl^ 
development of any bilingual, education program. 
.The formal roles of this type of conviiunity are as • 
r ol lows : . . • ■> • . 

1. Feedback to Administrators 

An A(^visory Committ^e^ gives the feedback to the 
administrator in order to eakble this person to 
correctly assess the progranf: Because of this, feed- 
back he or she is able to determine whether or not 
the program meets the needs .of the clients. 

2. Recommendations .for Prog'ram Modification 

The Advisory Committee can serve as the ijauge 
which will enable the program leadership to modify 
or change tfae program as required. An on-going feed- 
. back mechanism can k^ep the program from becoming 
stagnant. Once the mechanism for feedback is formal- 
ized, the program changes 'to accommodate the chanqinq 
needs of the students. ^ ^ 

3 . Input into the Proposal 

Current proposal guidelines' require community 
.input into what should be included in a prcfgosal . 
That is a vital function because the theory*^ behind 
it is that a local comntunity knows what is beat . for 
its local people An Advisory Committee can £ormali?e^.. 
the input function of the' community into the proposal*.' 
Iri addition, the Advisory Committe.e^can^lay an-on- 
going role in identifying and correct Iv^s s ess i^ng 
the needs of the client. One knows, that in bilingual • 
programs what may be true for Call f oi;nianos ftay.not 
be for Michiganders nor may *be true fdi: the Southwest 
Mexican- American, ar the Puce to ,Ri can , or th^^:uba.B- ^ 
Americans. Therefofe, constant input into the 
proposal is needed. * 

4 . On - 20 in P Mnn itnrino' unA ^^^^^ i ' 



oiv-going monitoring or evaluation to see thii^the 
objectives of ti^e program are being carri^^ ouX, One 
has to be careful^ in ordey no^ to give ttfe impr^sion 
that the lay community has all of the expertise , arid 
that educator- has,'-IiQiie4-Jioneth^ess it is importantv 
to" realize that the ' community must e;^xercise= .an \ 
evaluatoT's role in o^(ie)r^ to see 'that the program \ , 
objectives, are carried out. It is a way of keeping ;;^rvt^*^^ 
\the school administrators honest, ^ ' . " \ 



5, Input on Programatic Content^ 




•One of the pr6sent;problems that- administrators , 
usually find in developing a bilingual education 
program, is to determine ^the eXact content which" should 
be ancludedl*''in the program, The, educator knov^' Which ^ 
technical areas shovild be include^ such as English 
as ^ Second Language or ^Spanish as^ a Sj^cond Language 
or any other vernacular; nonetheless , -he may not be 
fully aware of ithe content in termS of the cultural 
background of th6 community, - In Grand ftapidsi;; for- 
example, one has -to include in the cultural content- 
. thase activities "whi'ch. reflect the background of 
Puerto^ Ricanos Cubans , Mexicanos, and Chicanos, 

This may not be the -case in a bilingual prograiiLJtliit 

has been established in Albuquerque, Mexico, or. 
San Antonio, Texas, ^ 

-i^ Another important outcome df this function of 
an Advisory Committee can be to help foste^ in the 
stiidents a sense o-f pride iand a sense of self-esteem 
t>e:c'ause the student know^ that his community -has had 
a;;r'ole 4:0 play in the development of th6 program 
carried out in the schools, "it would help him, for 
example, to know that his culture is alive. It would 
also tell him that there are marty others who share 
the values; which he shares. This function also keeps 
the^teacher from- underplaying or under- cutting the 
minority culture. / - 

6. Determine Contact' fot Parents' In-SerVice. Training 

One of the sure v^ays^Sf ensuring programmatic 
success in any school -building is to have parental - 
sapport. In this particular role, the Advisory 
Committee can help determine the most effective way 
to provide in-service- traj.ning ,for^the parents of 
children in the program. This is necessary because 
one can, 'and must, let theparents know what the 
children are undertaking. .1 have heard, for example^ 



process. ^"''The- exact reverse is true, as we ^11 know. 
. The bilingu.al program helps the student maintain 
grade levfel ,and achieve the same. course objectives 
as his peers, but in his own language. And there is 
nothing wi^ong with this. I maintain that ' chi Idren 
should lekrn the content matter in their domifiant 
language . ^ .They: can transfer this into their second- 
ary language later on, Ln-serVice training is ^ 
important ^because parents can then become aware of 
the vajue^f bilingyal programs. 

.(" ■ ' . 

7. Volunteer Work and Training 

Advisory- Committees can 'be the vehicle which 
brings aboit, in a formal way,, the establi-shment of 
a parent volunteer program. These volunteer efforts 
concentrate on tutoring, playground supervision, ai*d 
other funcrions-rwhich are necessary inva school 
building. ,By doing volunteer work, the parents will 
have an impi^rtant stake in the program. ^ 

8. Determine Cultural Content 

We have already alluded to this significant 
*role of adviisory committees. Their make-up should be 

' so, that they^^accurately reflect the make-up of the 
linguistic community. Once this membe rsh ip . i s, 
determined, then the Advisory Committee can effect- 
ively sugges^t/and help identify the cii^ltural content 
that should be' placed'-in the program. This not only 
helps the administrator dealing with this vital area 
of bilingual programs, but it also, helps the student 
feel a part of his own e^du^cational process . Because 
the children iti these programs feel very much at J 
ease, they are *able to pro&ress rapidly in the edilca- 

^ tioVial syste-m.' > : 

I have att^mptei^ to deLijieate the differences 
and the' roles of 'the t^wo communities. It now becomes 
necessary for' us^to determine how .they differ and how • 
they function in their individual capacities . 

Variance of Roles 

It se.ems to '^e that it' is of utmost importance 
that the' administrator , or the educator, or the 
interested individual recognizes the two separarp 
functions and roles of tKe communi ties. Once he 
recbgnizes the "d i f f%rences between them and establishes 



ict;ion community (liPAC) . The community .has four . 
significant Toles^: to play : (1) It giv,es political 
,;Suppotr to th& program. This is essen^tial in assuring 
.i;he. survival .of , tHe-^jlrogxam. For example, what 
happens^ to a. pro^raiW',-'; once federal^or state funds ^ry 
up. A political cqmrn^gi^y can- assure the continuation 
of the program. (2) This community helps -to s'ensitize 
hardened administrators t<r p rogrammatic needs » * I , 
have often heard administrators say something like 
-this; "We don*,t need a bidingual progrcim here; our 
' children speak '^ery good Engl i sh /* ' Howeve r , upon ^ 
close examinati6n bne fiads. that the non-English 
speaking c)>ilod is having academic difficulty ^in sub- 
j'ect areas that require an in-depth analysis^, of ' 
contept areas in English. This commuriity caft . ^ ■ ^ 
sensitize that hard, line administrator to the real 
need for a bilingual education program. (3) The 
education political anrtion comin.un i>ty, enables the 
program to expand- Once the program begins to attain 
progressive succes s J then EPAC can ensure that the 
program will expand w\th ease. In other W^ords, it 
can keep it from becoming a token program, to placate 
B particular lingui s t ic'^ijpinori ty community. (4) This', 
community- "^an correctly' assess the needs in the 
community in general. But not only can it, assess the 
needs, but i t .also, .can, .As sure the resources that will 
en«able the educatiooal institution to meet those 
nee'ds. It can facilitate 'support becfause of the very, 
nature of its po 1 i t icaL -e;3LQi|JLt i 

The secon.d community,- thfe. education.al action , 
community, also'plays a vital role'. ' Let's delineate 
it^ functions. They are ^as follow? : 

(1) It makes the program accountable. It makes 
it accountable not' only to stat« and federal 
officials, but also to the .public. This is. 
v^tal because we now live in an era in which 
aecountability in j^ilScatioo \fas become the 
password. It t>ejj>/ the program respdnd .to 

' needs.. In otti^eTs^fcrds , it keep's th.e^ f)rog ram 
honest. It eTisures that the program is meeting 
• *• the needs' of that specific comirtunity. 
«■ ^ ^ ■ . * 

(2) It provided flexibility to the progratn, 
because it makes* it adapt'to change. Th6 on- 
going feedback role of this community helps, 
keep the program sensitive and responsive to 
the ever-changing needs of the students. , 



><Wh'at Can I -Do? 



My tasV'llt ZL^I- °^ you asking --A^at can I do? 

twn^ ■ l^""" differences of the 

i^^deJstand' h";. Myfintention, has bee:." to help you 
^•^SJ" and t?Ar. """""nitres which.,! liaye labeled 
^l^^ response to those of you who- 

are asking this qdestion is:. If you want to. star?- 
P bilingual program, you need to work with EI^AC first 
Give your priority to political attion. Oncfe- you let 

•■theVrLi''"-?^'"^^^'.' programmatic aspects of 

the program wi.ll fall- into pldce. - , . . 

And to begin this' education political action 
group one must start with a'citi^ens gro^. i^uld- 
say keep tfie group small, bu't effective. Gel a 
small core group of peopi;e- that will help Vou to 
maintain a qphesive o rg ani z ajt ion . 'Ve all know that 
our Latiao people love to fight each -other. This " 
IS not:-^the time fQ-t infighting . ~Dut rathpr. this' is 

Th ' ""''^-K ^^^'^ applying pressure at the ' 
top. The group should go to the very top. Focus 
your sights on the superintendent; if he stalls then 

higher. .School board members can very easily 
.sensitize superintendents. , ' 

ir you are an administrator; l hope this 
presenta;:ion has given you, a better understanding of 
the two commUftities so that you can serve as a vital 
link between these communities and the school system 
Uy sSnr '•^'"^'"b^'- ^hat .once you obtain cUun^ 

ity support for your program, then your progMm is' • 
on the road to maximizing' it| ..Effectiveness! > 

Once the bilingual education prograhi is 
^H.^^V- •/^^".^'^^P^^^°"^'^'''^ '^a'^en to form the 
th^r ff'^'"" """"""it/ into a delivery system' 

that will hel^ you to act on those formal functions' 
tul / previously outlined to you. The function of 
the educational action community then, is to help' y-ou 
in the impleirtenatation of your' program. 



Conclusion 



.. I hope that I have be£n.-Sl?le to effectively 

Share with yp.u a few concepts ''which. I have acquired 
f-roffl my pp-actical. experience an administrator in .' 
a biling,u^X education program. The concepts which I ' 

^ave shared w^h you are ba^d on my experiences with 
the community. I happen td^he a community-orientated 
persoa.' I. have ;4med the. hard way thk no succesJ 
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the^ bureaucratic battles which sometimes , reek with 
bigotry and -racisui, but also one has to attempt to 
educate one's colleagues ©f the _pro.grammatic and 
educational conaepfs of bilingual education Commun- 
.ity support gives you. more authority in this area.. 

' ' Last J let us not forget that communi-ty p.arti ' 
cipation 'advances the democratice ideJal in education, 
and helps.^it maintain its_ representative character. 
In. this country, we do no't subscribe to an **elitisty 
educational system.. Heaven . forbid th-at^. we should 
allow education logo in that direction. 

I would urge, all of you to acquire knowledge .. • 
of the communities which I havie des.QTlbed arid' 
utilize them effectively, not''»onij to*^ initiate bi- 
lingual educati6rl programs , "but also to expand^ those 
that are already in existeace.^ I can .assure, y^u that 
once, you have fhe support of-'t'he two communiri'es' I ' 
have outlined, that you can speak with greater: 
authority to those s'tate an^i fe*deral 'program of f iters 
in thei'Y respective offices of education, , - 



'Muchas gracias 



'Que .viva la-J^aza! 
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- Appropriate MotfEi'S for bilingual-bicultural 

* ^ - INSTRUCTIQ.NMN MICHIGAN ^ fl V 

— .^^u. J — w,U4-i am » K n t iiia an cL_iVjJ. 11 a ra« C I i n.e * ' ' ' 



* A major t'dsk f or b i 1 ijigua 1 -bictil tura 1 educ'atprs 

■ •• iS vto pro-mote models o f/bi I'irfgua 1 - b i'cul turiii instr|>c- ^ 
■ f-ioB. ;^at iichieve two gtTtri>s :^ l) theVmode'l s Vmus t b« " \ 
\.V \ ec}ud'at ionaMy sounS^,^ajid 2)' they must be feasible ivi 
the .real, wo'rl'd. We' miist present models that not only 
satisfaynthe desires and ne^ds of the Laitinb or other ' 

* mvnori)ty cdmmtiri i 1 1 es,; but a 1 so 6ne;5 'that are IxHe^ly - • 

* to b.(*: accepted by ,c6st -cotiscious school dist.ra<^i ' ^; 
■^fficialsM. The models ^Iresent'ed- here aftempt ^ to-- '* . 
respond tOr tl\e probLems that must be cohf.ronted when . 
implomehtMg bi 1 ingu'al - b4cul t ural -^n'st ruc t ion in the 

l*"^-. Michigan classroom. . , . -"^^^ v ^ "v' *;;' ^.v" 

r- • ' '\ ' . * . ■ '. ■ 

CKaracter ist ics of the Models ^ 

^ I.n thei^e mode 1 s- the;)non- Eng 1 i sh -dominant 'e^hi'l^ren^ 
^ rfe.p^resent , . as--a minimum^ one- th,ird, of the tbtai'^um- 1 " 
' *ber . Chi'idren 'in the Oiarly el.ementary tlas^rdojriK 
ThiV co^f^sppncl's feason^bly wel 1( to the realities, of > 
-Srtui^Mt. distribut ion.^in th^ 'current (progTams in ^ ^ . 
'\ ; ^Grand . Rapids , Pout iac/ and Detroit ' s Webster School: 
Sfiial ler cgncentrat ions of nbn - Engl ish-.dpminant 
chndren make quality^ b il ingual -bicultural instruct* ioh. / 
difficult to^i^pl^me'nt It 'would^^fee difficult to/^; 
• implement because scftdol d i s t r i ct.s ■ would have ^a haH-d 
^time justifying the lo^w student/teacher ratio; i. 

■ .quality would be a prp,blem because anything less 

■ ' thaTV the ^models pre.^^ted ;here simply is not biliQ. r.. 

guaf educat ion. fn d i strict s, 'where this concentration 
of ri6>r^- I;nglish -dominant students of a particular 
languiage^ group does hot pVe^ently exi^it jn any. one ^ 
^ -i^cho©!, ^hen an optional busing pl-an might be 
. 'employed with success.. . , . 

• The mq^e^s speak to the pres'sing need for offer- 
ing siginficant poi;;tipn *of*.e.arly' element-a.ry; 
.-. Instructioh in the child's honve language. In order- 
to' insup.je this, a great ambi^'t o,;^. student grouping 
a.ccor^i'ng to •language--domi-nance i? necessary. ^ \ . 
;l4 We.do'not dea 1 'spec^i f ical ly with the need for*'^-. 

providing" specrial Instruction *for the sttident who is . 
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achieving significantly below grade level. Nor do 
the models deal with the need for bilin'gual instruc- 
" tion" In' g radcs' 4 - 12 , Th i s " need ' would be ' me t by a 
comprehensive bilingual program. Such a program 
could include platooning, pull-out, small-group or 
tutorial services as well as attractive curricular 

options ti^ught in the home language. Further, the 

"niodelV do not deal with' the undeniable need for home- 
school liaison personnel, ^ , 

•For the purpose of Illustration we have assumed 
that the instructional time for the early elementary 
grades consists of approximately 25 hours per week 
(five hours per day). The general distribution of 
time for the d-af ferent curricular areas is : Language 
Arts, 10 hrs/wk (including 5 hrs/wk of FSL for non- 
F,ng 1 ish - dominant) ; Mathematics , 5 hrs/wk ; Social 
Studies, Art, Mus i c , 5. hTs /wk ; Scienc^e, Health', P . F , , 
c tc . , 5, hrs/wk . 

The mode Is-presented on the foil owing pages 
represent different ways of distributing staff and 
students according to the curricular area that must 
be covered. The models are: 

1) The Kindergarten Model 
•2) Grades 1 - 3j Two Teacher Model 
3) Grades 1-3: Shared Bilingual Teacher Model 
4] Grades 1-5: , Bilingual Aide Model 
Next, there is a table that permits ready 
comparison of the models^with respect to student 
experiences, staffing needs and staff responsibilities 

The last pages offer some general observations 
about the iinplementation of b i lingua 1 - b i cul tura 1 
instruction in Michigan. These observations describe 
the context which leads' to the characteristics of 
the models that we have presented. 



1 : The Kinde rga r ten Mode 1 



The regular teacher and the bilingual te'achex 
te am - te ach in one class r^om . 



Regular Teache r 

teaches in 
1 1/2 Fnglish to the - 
hrs/day Fnglish-dominant 

children 

(including Hisp. 
cul ture ) ' 

teaches FSL to 
the Span ish- dominant 
children 



1/2 

h r/day 
1/2 

h r/day 



.leads joint 
activity with 
"ch i 1 dren 



all 



Bilingual Teacher 

teaches in 
Spanish to the 
Sp an i s h"- d om i an t 
ciii Idfen 

( including Hi sp , , 
cultur-c) ' . 

< . 

teaches Span i sh 
to the Fnglish- 
dom inan t chi Id ren 

joint activity 



1 1/2 
hrs/day 



1/2 

h r/ day 



1/2 

h r/day 



of 



Situation: The .regular teacher and the bilingual 

teacher team-teach in the kindergarten classroom 
Grouping according to language domiance is 
essential. 

Comments : 

1 . The fUl 1 -time b i 1 ingua 1 ' k inde rgarten teache r 
is perhaps the most importi^nt b i 1 ingua 1 ' s ta f f 
member of the school; It i\s- imperative that 

the newly - en te ring h-on -Bng I'i sh dominan t ch i Idren 
have at least, two - thi rds • of the total instruc- 
tional t ime in their nat i ve language . ^ 

2. By learning in their native language, the 
non-hnglish dominant children wilf not be 
retarded in their conceptual development and 

^ their transition to linglish will be gradual. 

3 . AiTiple space must be available so as to not 
have noise interference- between .the two lan- 
guage groups during insltruction . 

4. This model is nearly impossible to implement 
with a regular teacher and only a bilingual 
para-professional. The amoun t of instruction 
that the bilingual teacher must accomplish g'oes 
beyond the responsibilities of the aide. 

5. As the year progresses, the time devoted tp 
j o int. act i»vi ties can b-e ^ increased . 

if 2: Grades 1-5 The Two Tpacher Model 



Two regular 
achieve 64-6 
language . 



te ache rs ,- one of which is bilingual, 
of instruction ,in the non- English 



l-I: = ling-dom s tuden ts , class 1 

1- 5"= Sp-fdom students', class 1 

2- H = i:ng-dom.students, clas,i 2 
2-5 = Sp-dom students, 'class 2 



Teacher 1 
(English) 

S-tudents 1-E + 
■ ■ 2-E 
L.A. Teaches. Language Arts 
5 hrs in Eng to Eng-dom 
/wk s tuden ts 



Teacher 2 
(Bilinguay 

Students 1-S+ 
, 2-S 
Teaches Language Arts 
in Spanish to Sp-dom 
students 



1-E + 2-E 
L.A. ' Teaches Language Arts, 
5 hrs continuation 
/wk 



1-S + 2-S 
Teaches ESL using 
Spanish to Sp-dom 
s tuden ts 



Math 1-E H 
5 hrs 2-E 
/wk . Math 



.1-E+ " 
1-S 

Math in 



1- S H 

2- S- 
Math 



2-E + 
2-S 

Math in 



97 



98 



m 
ring 



+ 

Soc 2-li 
Stu Soc. 

5 Stud, 
hrs in I-ng 
/wk 



1-E + 
Sci 2-E 
5 Sci . 
hrs in 
/wk Eng 



Eng ta 
all stu- 
dents of 
class 

1-E + 

1-S 

Soc. 

Stud., in 
English 
to whole 
class 

1-E + 
1-S 

Sci. in 
Eng to 
whole class 



m 
Sp 




d6n ts 



1-S + 


2-E + 


2-S 


'2-S 


Soc . 


Soc. 


Stud . 


Stud, in 


in Sp' 


Eng 1 ish 




to whole 




cl as s 


1-S + 


2-E 


2-S 


2-S 


Sci, 


Sci . in 


in 


English ^' 


Sp 


to whole. 




class 



Situation: There are two classes, each with a mini- 
mum 1/3 non-English dominant children. Language 
group^ing can occur 64l,^of time, when the Eng- " 
doir'children (1-E + 2-E) meet with Teacher h, 
and bilingual students (1-S + 2-S) meet with 
Teacher 2, - The rest of the time Teachers P and * 
2 meet with their regular classes , teaching the 
low-verbal subjects, like art, science, music, 
games , etc*. 

tommen ts : 

1, This is the best model for maximum native- 
language instruction, and an economical 'one , 
since it involves no additional teachers than 
arenormallypresent. 

2, The number of noh-Eng -dom chi Idren must 
equal at least a third of total; if not. 
Teacher 2*would be meeting with less than -20 
(1-S + 2-S) while T*tjacher 1 would have 40 or 
mo r.e . 

3 , If teac^^-rs have aides, then individualized 
ins truct ic. is maximized and teaching loads 
are no t excess ive / 

' 4. This model provides for separate/ classrooms 
for each teacher. 

5. A.great amount of curriculum cq'ordination 
betwee-n the teachers is necessary^' ^ ' 

6. This model is ideal for grades/ 1-3 when 
language grouping is most necess<iry.' 

/ 

^■3; Shared Bilingual' Teacher Mode 1 , /g rqdes' 1 - 3 

A bilingual teacher ha^s half t^e day to be, 
p resen t in two s ep ara t^> c lass ryooms . 

. / • . ' 

• 98 ' / ' 
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Regular 
Teacher 



Bilingual 
Half-Day, 
Teacher 



L,A. 

5 

hrs/ 
wk 

L.A. 

5 

hrs/ 
' wk 



Math 

5 

hrs/ 
wk 

Soc . 
Stud. 
5 

hrs'/ 
wk 



Teaches l-ng . 
reading and writing 
to ling-dom children 

Teaches individuali zed 
instruction^ in L.A. 
to Eng-dom st;.udents 



Teaches Math in 
.English ^ to all students 



Teaches ESL 
to Sp-dom 
children 



Teaches soc. studies 
in English. to Eng-dom 
students 2 1/2 hra/^vk 
to all s tuden ts 2 1^/2 
hrs/wk 

Teaches Science 
to dll students in 
Eng li s h 



Teaches Sp . 

as Second 

Language ,to v 

Sp-dom 

s tuden ts 

2 1/2 hrs/wk 

Tutors Math 
,to Sp-dom 
s tuden ts 
2 1/2 hrs/wk 

Teaches or 
^ tutors in Sp ■ 
to Sp-dom 
s tuden ts 



is shared between 
with 1/3 n on -Eng-dom 
she will have about 



Sci . 

5 

hrs/ 
wk 

Situation: A'bilingual teacher 
two separate classes, each 
students. This means that 

12 l/2 hrs/wk per class. ■ ' 

Comments : 

"1.' This model .tends to emphasize ESL at the 
expense of native - language instruction to non- 
Eng-dom students. 

2. The bilingual teacher could best utilize her 
time in each class by devoting 5 hrs/wk to ESL, 
2 1/2 hrs/wk* to Sp . Language Arts, 2 1/2 hrs/wk 

^ iaistructing or tutoring in'Math, and 2 1/2 hrs/ 
wk teaching Social Studies in Spanish.' 

3. ^The model' necessitates flexib le teachers with 
skills in individualized instruction. 

4. .This mod(>l is popular with both the Eng-dom 
7 and the Bilingual teachers since the student/ 
^ teacher ratio is substantially reduced. 

5. Of the three models for grades 1-3 this one, .. 
requires the-greatest number of certified staff. 
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— G/ades 1-3 Bilingual Aide Model^ 



The regular teicher is assisted^by. a tull-time 
bilingual aide in the classroom. 



Regular 
te^cl)er 



Reaches Language 
/Arts in English 
to Eng-dom children 



Teaches -ESL 
to Sp-dom 
children 



Teaches Math 
,to all students 
in English 

Tutors Eng-dom 
students 



Social Teaches Soc: 

Stud. • Studies , Art , 

5 hrs/ Music, to all 
wk 



Bilingual 

Para- Profess ion al ^ " 

Practices conversa- 
tion, reading , writing 
in Sp. to Sp-dom^' 
children 

Tutors Eng-dom 
childrea in writing, 
etc. ^ . ■ 
I'hr/wk teaches Sp. , 
as a Second Language 
to Eng-dom ^_ 



Tutors Sp-dom 
students 

1 hr/wk leads Sp-dom 
students in activity 

1 hr/wk teaches 
Latino .culture to ■ 
all 



'Science Teaches Science 
5 hrs/ to all in 
wk English 



Tutors ■ Eng - dom 
students 



Tutors Sp-dom 

_^ students . — 

S ituat ion : The para-professional 'aide is competent 

and well-trained, y'and the teacher tnakes the best 
use of her ^biliyies. 
Comments: ' . ■ - ^ , 

1. Native language' instruction for non -Ei).^r dom 
children is almost entire^ly restricted to ttitor- 
. .'ing by the aide. 

'2. ESL can be taught to the non -Ehg~dom^ children 
V by the regular tea'cher (or can be accomplished 

by a pull -out p rog ram) . . ' •/ ■ ' 

"3. This' model assumes an extremely cdmpetent 
aide, whose functions "sometimes -exc.ede tutorihg. 
4. The 'aide might be effective in 'Spanisb^Lang^u^ 
: > age Arts without special training, if: /the 

-activities involve s imple conversat ion , vocabu- 
lary and writing. ' - . : 
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5. The teacher and the aide must have an 
extremely good working relationship. A great 
amount of coordination between the two is 
essential. 

6-. This model presupposes that "there is available 
a- bilingual curriculum g,uide with suggestions 
for s^ongs, games, language arts activities for 
the aide to use . 

7. Adequate facilities are essential for class, 
division into language groups without noise 
in te rf e rence . 



Statistical Comparison of the Models 



Student Experience 
1 V % of time non-Eng-.dom students 
learn in ,non-Eng language 

2. % of time non-Eng dom students 
receive instruction from bilin 
gual teachers 

3. lof time non-Eng-dom students 
receive ^tutoring from bilin- 



Mode Is 
12 .3 4 

60%* 641* 501* 44% 

/'^ 

60% 100% 50% ' 0% 
64% 



0% 



0% 



0% 44%+ 



gual aide 

4. Number of non-Eng-dom students 
In non-Eng instructional group- 10% 20%*. 10%* 10% 

5. % of f ime , Eng - dom students 
leaVn in English language 

6. % of time Eng-dom students 
receive instruction from 
Eng - dom teacher 



80^ 100% 100% 96% 



7. Number of Eng-dom students in 
Eng - ins t ruct ional group 

Staff Needs 

8 . N'Um b e r of certified teachers 
required perv30 students 

9. Minimum number of aides 
required for models 



80% 100% 100% 
64-% " 



80% 



20% 40%**20%**20%** 



Staff Load 



10"! I of time Eng-dom teacher, 

teaches 'to average class size 
(c. 303 

11. % of time Eng-dom teacher 
teaches to less^ than average 
sized class 

12 . % of time Eng-dom teacher 
t/eaches to more than average ■ 
sized class 



2 

.0 

2t)% 
80% 
0% 



1 

0 

36%. 
0% 



1 172 1 



0 

50% 
50% 



1-01 
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■64%*'* 0% 



1 

36% 
64% 
0% 



13. % of time bilingual ' teacher 

..teaches to average clcis^' size- 201 36% 0% NA . • ^ 

14. ^ of time bilingual teaaher 
teaches to less than average 

sized class 80% 64%+100% NA 

15. % of time bilingual teacher 

teaches to more than average ► - 

sized class 0% 01 0% NA 

^minimum without aide 
**maximum without aide " ^ - 

+maximum 
NA: does not apply 

. Some- Qbseryations"^ about , Implementation of Bilingual - 
Bicultural IVL^t'fuctxon ^ in* Michigan . - 

1.. Bilingual-bicultural education is not an end in 
. it-self. As recognized by the Lau decision, the 
-primary justification for bilingual education is , 
to provide equal 'educat ional opportunity for all 
children. Its major role in Michigan' is to help 
non'-Eiflglish-dominant children to be successful in 
school by easing the transition into a predomin- 
antly Anglo, English-dominant, middle-class 
environment. The gchool> through bi 1 ingual -b icul - 
. tural instruction, can more successfully meet the 
needs of these children by: 1) the instruction 
of the children's first concepts in their dominant 
language; 2) the promotion and reinforcement of a 
positive identity of the minority children with 
thei-r, home culture; and 3) the. promotion of English' 
communication skills. 

2 . Bilingual-bicultural education will only be success- 
ful provided that it becomes an integral", well- 
coordinated part of the total school . program , 
involving district commitments in the hiring of . 
bilingual-bicultural personnel and the .acquisition 
of bilingual materials. It will necessitate 
modifications in class and school organization, 
curricula., teaching styles, and testing. 

3, .Bilingual-bicultural education means that the multi- 
eljjhnic reality of our society also becomes a 
reality in the classroom. In the area of curricu- 
lum, this' is accomplished by integrating the 
bilingual learners* culture, language, beliefs, and 
customs into daily activities. Multi-cultural 
awareness also 'means that teachers and ,other 
sch(5i6l personnel must have a greater sensitivity 

t:p yvariations learning styles and to cross- 
cultural differences in social and family * values . 
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. Given that human , financial* and physical resources 
for the implementation ..p^f bilingual -biculturai 
education are * limited], priorities governing the 
utilisation of bilingual personnel must be 
established. We suggest the following order: 

1 . Non- English -dominant learners should^ 
receive the greater part of their 
initial instruction in their home 
language in grades K-S.'^ 

2. In. grades 4-12, both English and 
Spanish tutoring services should 
be available. 

3. In grades 4-12, continued studies 
in the home language and culture 
should be attractive alternatives 

Successful bilingual-bicultural education is 
dependent upon the availability of trained 
bilingual (hopref ully biculturai) teachers , 

. knowledgeable in the arenas of child cognitive, 
growth, language development, and' ESL. They * 
should be experienced in' team- teaching and 
individualized instructional techniques. A 
sensitivity to cross-cultural cjli f f erences and 
an empathy for " all chilcireri, regardless; of race , - 
ethnic background or level of achievement, are 

' essential . , 
Bilingual-bicultural education'' will be most prac- 

. tical and therefore most effective, when a high 
enough concentration of the non-English-speaking 
group is present in any one class or school. 
Optional busing as^^ a means^ of achieving this dis- ' 

.tribution is curren,tly being used with success in 
Pont.iac and Grand Rapids. The miniraum desireable 
concentratiofv of rton-English-dominant learners is 
ab^put 1/3 of the .tafe<rl number in the class.. This 
distribution j^ermits a bilingual student/ teacher 
ratic? whidh justifies employing a sufficient staff 
to meet the needs of the students. ^ 
Within t'he K-3 bilingual classroom , language 
dominance grouping is clearly essential.. Grouping 
is perhaps the best way to make it possible for 
the non-English-dominant children to. receive most 
of their instruction- in their native tongue ; 
grouping also facilitates th-e individualized 
instruction necessary for helping students who 
achieve at different levels. ' 
Language dominance grouping will necessitate the 
presence of an instructional team which consi-sts 
.of, as a minimum, a teacher -plus a para-profession- 

,'al aide, at 'least; one of which is bilingual. The ; 

.optimum model goes beyond that and provides for a 
.bilin)?ual teacher to team-tetach with the regular 
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teacher, . the first spending the" majority' of the 
time with ,the non-^nglish-domiant children, teach- 
ing ESL and the normal curriculum using the non- 
English learning center.. 
9, Special grouping according to-langUage dominance 
-,..-.will require adequate classroom or building 

facilities. Few classrooms have adequate space 
for two directed instructional activities to occur 
• simultaneously wi thout noise interference. The 
preferable model is for the ^bxl ingual teacher or 
aide to function in a separate classroom or 
learning center, ' 

10. Language group iristruction will necessitatex ade- 
quate teaching materials in the /non-English 
language, including appropriate curriculum and 
activities guides for the teacher, as well as ' 
textbooks for science, language,- and math in the. 
non-English language for the students. 

11. ^ The learning task of bilingual children is much 

greater than that of the English-domiant children: 
they have, to learn English in addition 'to the 
regular subjects. This situation demands flexi- 
bility and understanding on the part of all 
teachers. The added burden also makes it more 
difficult for the- non-English-dominant child to 
achieve at grade level . v 

12. Bilingual-bicultural education can only hope to 
confront some of the anany problems of those bilin- 
gual-bicultural students who are achieving below 
grade level. For some of^these students, it will 
provide an increasejd opportunity to achieve- at 
grade level when tested in their home language. 

' For mostj it will create a more" hospitable school 
environment when their language -and culture are 
used and, valued -in the classroom. For all bil-ing''- 
ual-bicultural students , it can pr.ovide greater 
/*". possibilities for individualized instruction. 
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. THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE BILINGUAL ^PROGRAM 
FOR THE VIETNAMESE CHILDREN AT 
* PALMER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 

GRAND -RARIDS, MICHIGAN 

- ' Tran Canh Xuan* v 

This presentation attempts to share my experience 
with administrators and teachers who have been or who 
are going to be involved in a bilingual program. - 

The Vietnamese, bilingual program in Grand Rapids 
came into being very recently and is still in the pro- 
cess of adjusting and developing. However, the program 
was born in a favorable situation in which the existing 
bilingua.l program for the Spanish-speaking people is 
considered as an elder'brother . In such a situation, 
^ the Vietnamese bilingual program has a chance to 

develop with the experience and support of the existing 
structure. C 

Palmer Elementary School was one of five Vietnamese 
bilingual centers in Grand Rapids chosen to aid Viet- 
.namese children. A resource room was set up, adding to 
the existing schoal stlHJCture and facilities. The 
resource room was expected. to house from 20-30 children. 
Its staff consisted of one Anglo -American teacher, one 
Anglo-American assistant teacher, pne Vietnamese teacher, 
and three assistants. One more assistant teacher was 
added when the number of students inci-eased to 42 by the , 
end of November. 1975. ^ * 

All children* are bused to and from school. So.me 
live as far as twenty miles from school. As the bus 
'must pick. up many children at dirfferent places, the 
trip to school for some is 9Q minutes or more. For the 
moment this, time-consuming trip is deemed worthwhile by 
those participating in the -program. 

Teachers are aware of the children's, feelings and 
anxiety about living in a society whose customs, manners, 
and language are so strange to them: Consequently, 
teachers of the resource room and regular classes are 
primarily concerned with helping the children accommo- 
date themselves to the new environment . 

In Vietnam, children do not learn a foreign lan- 
guage until they enter high school at the age of 
eleven. Before coming to this country, some started _ 



,*Tran Canh Xuan is a teach^er in the Vietnamese bilingual 
program, Palmer Elementary ^ School , Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. ? 
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English as a second language at the sixth-grade level, 
which is the first year of junior high- school in Viet- 
nam. Others studied English for one or two months 
when they were in the refugee camps prior to the period 

of settlement and ~admi s s ion to school. - This amount-of 

time was too short for them to acquire the skills and 
knowledge necessary to deal with a new school environ- 
ment. They were at this point unable to carry on even 
a simple conversation in English. Their lack of English 
comprehension , coupled with their curiosity to discover 
what is happening in\ their surroundings, cause these 
children to look to t^e Vietnamese teacher as a source 
of . assistance at schoo\. 

The children spend most of their school time in 
regular classes, in which they are supposed to learn 
what is taught. However, in most subjects, they are 
unable to follow instructions or grasp what the subject 
is about. In that case, the Vietnamese teachers, who 
are supposed to be bilingual, play active roles as 
interpreters and tutors .at the same time. Most Viet- 
namese assistant teachers are as signed to help the 
children in their regular classes. They-; need to be 
present at the moment when the regular teacher and the 
children feel they need help. Communication and cooper- 
ativeness between the resource teachers and the regular 
teachers are of major importance, and above all in im- 
portance is the principal's support of the whole pro- 
gram. Another- Vietnamese teacher or an assistant 
teacher should be present ^at the' resource room all the 
time to help the children who occasional ly have prob- 
lems or are reported 'by the .regul^ class teacher, to 
the resource room in the event they need help. . ^ 

At times, the resource assistant teacher is sent 
for and his/her responsiveness is not only a source^f 
comfort fqr the children but also a s'ource' of satisfac- 
tion for the regular class teacher who wishes to pro- 
mote cooperati-veaess . 

The role of the Anglo-American teacher and of the 
assistant in the resource room is primarily teaching 
English as a second language. None of the American 
teachers can speak the* native language of the children." 
The Vietnamese teachers play the role of interpreter 
whenever it is needed. ; - ^ 

An important issue arises concerning t.he amount 
of time considered most profitable for the children to 
work in the resource room while not losing other sub- 
jects offered in their mainstream classroom. Of course, 
it is impossible to be both pi aces at once . Should 
the children par]:icipate only in those classes requiring 
i-^little verbalization, such as art, musix, gym, .and 
mathematics? Should they attend classes such, as reading 
and social studies in the hope that their lanjM^ge 
^skills will be improved? These issues are y^tto be 
resolved, as there is yet no research to support any of 
the alternatives. ^ v 
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Grouping has been based on the cTiild * s maturity ; 
in other words, on grade level. For English as a second 
, language classes , grouping shpuld al-so be based on the 
child's English language acquisition. The first and 
the second-grade.rs are taught wi th "''the' Miami Linguistic 
Readers series , actually written for Spanish-speaking 
children. ^The Eng^lish Around the- World series has baen 
used for the u,pper grades. However, the children ¥M 
the lower grades seem more interes ted-'in working 'ori 
McGraw Hill Programme^ Reading, a series most readers 
are familiar with. Working on_this series, the child 
can proceed at his/her own speed. The children read 
^ in •sm.all groups of three to four at'a time.' As indi- 
vidualized inS'truction requires dlose* supei'vis ion to 
be fruitful, the native Eng li sh- speaking s i^th graders 
offer themselves to help the Vietnamese children in 
the resource room. - In spite o£ their youth and lack 
of teaching experienc^e, thq. cont ribu. tions of these 
students under a teacher's supervision has been valu-' 
able. ^ ■ ' / 

So far, the bilingual prografn git^'Palmer s ch'oo~lT~lfs 
focusing its efforts primarily on teaching English. 
The children have a strong motivation to learn the 
language spoken in the world in -which, they are now 
living coping , and planning thei f futures . ^ They 
heed to■^understand what the-people say to them. They 
need- 'to comprehend what is written on the school 
bulletin board. ' They need to understand what the 
principal announces on the PA system qye ry morn ing . - 
By learning the language, the children are adjusting 
themselves to their new environment. The older th^e 
child, the greater the^need to overcome the language ^ 
andt.heculturebarrier. 

. Those who are involved in the program often have 
this question m mind,: how long will, the program sur- 
vive? The survival of the bilingual program depends 
^entirely on the parelits and the learners themselves. 
It^is too early and too much a matter of . subject ivi ty 
to decide whether their choice is wrong or right." 
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STRATEGIES. FOR IMPLEMENTATION , OF BILINGUAL PROGRAMS 
1 Jesse Thomas* 



In t/ie need exp.tei ied^^/ man^/ edaca- 

tc'^-S p^(xzticLa,^ gaiddh tc tab Ci ^ k-tng \ 

A ^b^tinyiLal education pxogxatn, -t/ie iollcLving 
module' Lcab developed, ic^ -the PJ^og^am {^cx - 
Educational-. Oppoxtanctij and p-^re'bented at 
■the .PEQ con<^e\ence on blLtngual- blcultwral 
educatton^ ' It l:>\ncladed in tke^e p^,.^ 
'ctedlng.b ivitli -the Idrea that a ttep-b^^p^p 
appxoac'a u\ill p/iowe iielp^ul to ediLC^f^x.6 ' 
icho axe planning ^ox bilingual education 
pxogxamb in their school di^i>txicls : 

Introduction , • - 

This module is designed for school administr^T- 
,tqrs and other community members ^'interested in 
implementing a bilingual education program. The 
module presents a suggested, format for' the steps 
which can be taken in planning organizing and 
operating a bilingual program. 

Bilingual education, like an^^, other education 
program, will be as effective- as the commitment 
school admini-^trator^^ are willing to mal^e . If the 
program is geared^ for failure, it will fail. The 
first step in implementing any program is. commit- 
ment. Th§.^dminis trator (principal , program 
director, coordinator) ■ should be involved in evepry " 
step of program implementation. In some ..school 
districts, the staff is hired witho'^ut 'fir^t getting 
participation from the administrator Un^der. whom 
that particular staff member will be employed. Also, 
careful consideration ahould be given to the involve- 
ment of the teachers .5^ Teachers should feel that they 
are an important part of the program,-' ^Educational 
theory indicates that the staff will work harder 
toward the success of a program if they know that 
they had some part in its implementation. 

Need ... 

• ^ : Sue to the rapid expansion of bi lingual 
prp^rams throughout the country , as well as the 

*Jgssg Thomas was /a doctoral candidate in *^uca- 
tional administration; at the University of 
Michigan at the time of his presentation. 




increasing number of states that have laws mandating ' 
bilingual education, bilingual education is now more 
than at any other time in the public's, view. This 
leads to the need for greater knowledge among local 
administrators about how to implement a bilingual 
program i that will be geared for success. Michigan 
educators are now recognizing that non -English 
speaking st^udents have a serious need for bilingual 
education . This module , asstated in the introduc- 
tion , is devoted to assisting the administrator in 
the implementation of a bilingual program. 

Purpose/Goal 

The purpose of this module is to present a 
step by step format that can be used in implementing 
a bilingual program. At the termination 6f this 
module there ahould be an awareness of the following 
specific concerns: 

1) How does one identify the needs of a 
bilingual program? 

2) How does one plan to meet these needs 
once identified? . 

3) How does one design a bilingual program 
to meet the needs?. 

4) How does one select the staff for a 
bilingual program? 

5) How does one fund a bilingual-program? 

Objectives' 

Upon completion of this 'module, the partici- 
pants will be able to: 

1. Identify and discuss the different steps 

in the' selection of personnel for a 

bilingual "^program. 
Z. Demonstrate their knowledge about the 

deve lopiTtent and design of a bilinguail 

program. 

3 . Recognize the ' resources that are avail- 
able for funding, funishing materials, 
and maintaining a bilingual program. 
' 4. Be aware of the decisions that. need to 
. be made before and during the program's 
first year. 



! Step One- Personnel Selection 

^-•r. ^ 

1.0 "§^^ction of a study .committee 

Let us assume that your school district has 
already decided to implement a bilingual p'togram . 
One way of proceeding is to select a\ study committer 
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which should be composed of teachers laymen, and 
members of the ethnic groups within the community, 
thus ensuring the support of the community and the 
teacher group. Care should be taken to insure a 
serious non-partisan study and to avoid a political 
struggle , - . 

The study committee will undertake a survey to 
assess the needs of the local non-English speaking 
population. Specific results should provide the 
district with information as to: 

1 . the number of speakers of the language 
under study , 

2. socioeconomic distribution, and 
, 3 . educational achievement. - 

This committee should include in its final 
report an indication the cost of a program, 
sources of financial support, and the availability of 
adequate instructional resources. This information 
can provide the administrator -with an idea as to the 
decisions and probl^s that will need to be faced% 

1 . 1 Selection of a planning committee 

The planning committee , sometimes r;e f erred to 
as the advisory board, can be composed of the same 
members as the study, committee or - other interested 
citizens could be included. If the program is 
funded with federal funds, the committee should be. 
selected under federal guidelines . 

This committee should begin where the study 
committee left off.- It should assist in defining 
the goals of the program, interpreting the program 
to the community and supportifig the program against 
the community opposition thati sometimes arises 
be^gaqae of a lack jpf invblvemo^it and/or information. 

1.2 Selection of staff-program direptor, teachers,^ 
aides 

Appointment of a program director should take 
place as early as possible, so that he/she can 
participate in every stage of the implementation. 
The director should be bilingual and have a good • ' 
command of both 'languages. Other qualifications 
could be that he/she; 

1. be trained in linguistics, 

2. be able to conduct teacher training, 

3 . be a certified, i«n administration or 
supervis ion . 

The' director's major duties might consist of; 

1 . assuming the overall administrative 
reisponsibility of the program; 

2. preparing pericMic reports to the school 
board; 
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3. organizing and rendering leadership to the ^ 
advisory committee; 

4. interviewing and recornmendin'g for employment 
all bilingual education project staff who 
will be under his/her supervision; 

5 . supervising the development and implementa- 
tion of the educational program evaluation 
de s i gn . 

The director must find ways and means pf. 

^ legitimi tizing his program. Regiardless" of excelle^nce 
of rationale, the coinmunity may not support it • 
jenthusiastically . The director must remain alert to 
jeffective methods for enlisting community participa-: 

.fion'as he/she moves the program^ into more effective 
educational experieVice's . 

Teachers and aides should first be sought from 
the ^ocal school and community. ^ it bilingual* 
teachers are not available at the.;i9cal .level, "the]J^ 
-could be sought from: - . 

0 JL . state personnel offices, ^ . 

2. local universities, 

3. ot^er recruitment methods, such as .adver- 
tising job openings at southwestern 
universities , may be nece^ssary in some 
instances . ' > • 

Some school districts may need to cd^sidep 
training monolingual teachers . In other instances 
■teachers can learn the language along with thS 
stddent- A biliiigual aide or a bilingual "immunity 
helper can be of great assistance to the-.monblingual 
teacher . ' / 



Step Two - Program Development: 

'Under this Qstfep , progrs^tiT^-^.dSyelopment , sometimes 
called program design , we ,^h^l consider^ more care^ 
fully' 'the heeds assessment, ^we will also look at 
various prggram designs-, and some' of the variables 
thai he lp I to determiF;^ these designjs. ' \ ° 

2.0 Conducting a needs assessnfpnt - ' 

As mentioned previously, the needs assessment. , 
is-''one of the responsibilities of the planning 
committee. ' It should determine both the problems 
and the educational needs of the students, the' . 
^teachers, and ttie'*p'arents\ Thq,^ study should also 
determine : ' ' ; ' c • 

1. the. numbef- of students needing bi*lingual. 
education , \ * 

2. their academic achievement,, 

3. their socioeconomic backgroVind. 

If applying for funding under ESEA Title VII, 
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school districts musft demonstrate that they have a 
high concentration of children f rom • low income ' , 
families. Under TiAle VII guidelines', an assessment 
*of needs should inilude these four areas of iryc^esti- 
gation: ^ , y - ^ , ' / 

1. number and location of children frc 
environmeiTts in which the domina;: 
language /is '.not English, 
2 . evidence^' concerning the linguistic 

compe-tence of the x:hildren, ^ ' . ' 

•3. evidence that the educational needs of 

the children are not currently being met, 
41 evidence concerning the socioeconomic v 

le&vel of their families. 
Data should -demonstrate that a, bilingual educa- 
tion .program is the inevitable' path ' for .meeting 
those' educational needs which are 'currently lacking. 
Once the commitment to. bilingual education has 
'been' made, the committee should now determine what 
kindv of program they want-;. Some of the questions 
-to be asked are : ' * , 

1. What type of program do we need? 

2. How will the two languages be.^taught and 
■ used?^, 

3 . What are some of the goals we should 
strive .for? 

2.1 Developing goals and obj'fectives 

r) Some of the important points in v/riting 

behavioral obj^ectives and goals are as follows. The 
stated goals s'hould be the long-range expectations 
of achievement for all students in the program, 
while the . objectives are the short-rainge expectations 
of achievement by students and staff. The goals 
Should relate directly, to the assessed needs, while 
the objectives, in- turn, should flow from the goals. 

Most*'of ^he programs include the following- 
features or- components , ' ^ • 

^1. Expected' outcomes for the non-English- 
j . speaking student in his/her primaify 
la^nguage , in English , and in his/her 
attitudes toward both cultures. 
2 . Expected outcomes for the English-speaking 
child in English, in the non-English 
language ,, and his/her attitudes fc<^ard 
both cultures . ■ . ' , ]f 

These goals can be written in the following 
manner: ^"^^ 
- 1 . to enable students to develop eqtial 

proficiency in understanding , speaking , 
reading, and writing' both English and 
the' X, ^language; 
2. to enable students who have limited skill 
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in English to progre'ss normally in various 
subject areas by providing them with 
such instruction ;Ln the X language; 
3. to enable students to develop a positi)6'e 
self-image and^ pride in their cultural 
heritage. , 
These goals and objectives make it possible to 
design similar programs in varibus places thtough- 
oilj,t the country; however, e'ach community /wi/l 
present' different needs. 

The next problem in program developme/it will 
be that of selecting and grouping students 



2.2 Developing criteria f d'r, /se lecting and grouping 
students 

Theodore Andersson has grouped students- into 
four categories: 

• X (dominant bicultural ' English-dominant, 
bicultur^l 

X dominant, mond^ . Englislf-dominant , 

cultural ' . monocultural 

The number of groups will depend on tJie number 
of students that fall into the four categories. 
Also, the propor-tion of X-dominant to English- 
dominant students will depend on your particular 
situation and program design. Diagnostic tests 
such as the'Peabody Vocabulary Test (Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich) can be used to determine the 
student's language dominance. 

2.3 Selection of Alternative Program Designs < 

It is difficult to prescribe any spe^-cific 
design because there" , are .so many variables, some of 
which we have already . discussed: 

1. the number of non-English speaking^ students', 

2. the classification by language dominance, . 

3. their age ^and grade levels, ^ , 

4. the resouj?ces available. 

'Some of the alternative program designs that 
have been utilized already with, success are as 
follows : ■*> . 

(1) Bilingual School - an organization pattern 
in which all ^students in a school are participating 
in bilingual education programs. This pattern is 
especially useful 'where there are large numbers of 
students requiring bilingual edufcatioA and there 
are suf-l^icient teach^^s available. " , . 

(2) A mini-school - an organizational pattern 
in which several classes on. different grade levels 
are clustered as a djrstinct administrative unit for 
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the purpose of receiving a bilingual education within 
the framework of a larger school settibg and program 
offering. thLs patterS;i is uiseful ^where there 'are 
not encoigl^ students for a complete bilingual school 
but th^re >a«-e enough to warrant relevant supportive 
se'ryipes. ' . • , ' " • " , '. ^ 

• —,'' (3) Graded classes - an* organizational pattern 
in which studen±s in one or more classes on each 
grade' level participate in th# bilingual prbgrarg^. 
This g'attern is suitable in thpse s.ituations where, . 
the number of students is soaf ficient to establish 
at least .a class 'in^ every grade but not enough to 
warrant the ■ ere at ion of a mini-school. 

(4) Non-graded classes - an -;organi zational 
pattern Which provides that students from differeht 
grade levels will be assigned to the same class in 
order to. participate' in a bilingual program. This 
design is appropriate when there ajce very limited 
numbers of students and complete classes in every 
grade cannot.be organized. 

Joshua Fishman / looking at the problem .of 
designing a program/ considers more the linguistic 
appro^c^. His four' classifications include: 
Type I Transitional Bilingualism 

Uses non-English language an 'early ^ 
grades only to the extent necessary/ 
to permit children to .adjust to ' 0^ 
school and until their EnglisJi is 
■i^. - developed to the point it can be 

used as the medium of instruction. 

Type< Monoliterate Bilingualism 

The goal of this approach is to - 
develop both languages )^in the 
aural-oral skills and not attempt- 
ing to develop literacy skills in. 
the mother tongue . ' 

Type III Partial Bilingualism , 
This approach seeks fluency and- 
literacy in bpth languages ' but' ' - 
J.iteracy in the mother tongue is 
restricted to ceqrtain subject 
matter . 

>q^ Vpie Full Bilingualism^ . ^ ^ ' 

This design is the kind of approach 
in which students arp to develop 
all skills' in both languages. 



Type' I 

X-language as- 
bridge into English 



^ Type III . 
fluency & ir^eracy in 
-botsh languag^^ — > 
mother tongue limited 
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^ Type II' ' ■ 
develop botja in aural- 
oral 

no literacy in X-lang. 



Type ly 
all\ skills developed, 
in t^oth' languages 

—C ■ • 



of A Handbook of 
f English to* Speak- 
ffer three' alter- 



Sayille and Troi^e, aut 
Bilingual Education , (Teach 
ers of- Other 'Languages , 1971^ 
natives in program design: 

1. The Balanced Bilingual Program 

This type of a design is being u^ed where 
- there is no probletn ' acquiring bilingual 

teachers a nd aides. • . 

1st lana 




1st 1 



2nd lanq 



ancr-[ 



2nd 



lang \ 



f 



2.' 



\ 



6-8 




If the purpose of the program is only to 
make non-Engliish Speaking children:>Jbilin- 
gual, more time can be devotedsjto the in- 
struction in English and the native lan- 
gauge maintained in some subject areas. 
The program design would be as^ follows: 
(This design is to be used when, the 'dis- 
trict, lacks bilingual personnel "or re- 
sources) 



1st "lanq. 



English 



l^t lang. 



English 




3-5 

°"If you decide that your objective is to 
move toward rapid acculturation using the 
students* primary language only as a means 
of assisting with the .introduction of Eng- 
■lish. ThiS'type.of program is the le^st 
desirable of the three , "but might be dijc- 
tat^d by local conditions and lack of r^ 
sources . ^ 



K-2 



English 



3-5 



English 



6-8 



Step Thr 



3.0 De.ciding Hqw to F 



ree -^l 
inance 



Resources 



Program 



1^ is sometimes stated that the evidence of 
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real commitment to bilingual education is whether or, 
not adequate levels of funding are provided. Most 
of the fj^nancial support for bilingual education jiow 
comes from thfe federal government throiigli Title VII 
of the , Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

* Title^ VII - the purpose of Title VII was 

- . to i'nitiate demonstration projects which ' \ 

would serve ^s the testing ground for th^ 
development of more enduring efforts in 

• given 'school district. In some 

^ instances , when the school district has 
rel'uctantly established a program, very 
little effort is made to comply with the 
guidelines which require that the dis- ^ ■ 
trict eventually absorb the cost of the ;/ 
program. Consequently, when the gra|tt • 
expires the program is' terminated P^NS^ 
, greatly reduced. ^^^SP " 

Other types of funding^ besides Title VII are: 

T i 1 1 I - under this aource , money is 

granted directly to^.the schooi^istr icts 

or to the 3ftate agency. The only 

restriction .is that funds are earmarked 

for disadvantaged students. This fund 

can be allocated for the following purposes: 

1. teacher training, 

2 . materials , 

3. to employ additional personnel in other 
' ^ areas . ' ' ^ 

Title III ESEA - is directed to state 
educati'oUal • agencies for the purpose of 
supporting innovative and demonstration 
centers which have an opportunity to 
develop. new approaches 'to meeting the 
educati^onal challenges of bilingual 
» education. 

Title VIII'ESEA - (the drppout act) is 
directed at local education agencies, 
for the purpose of developing some aspects 
of bijj-ngual education. ' Limited funds are 
avaA^^ble mder this source. 

3.1 Developing a'Budget . ^ ^ ' 

The Appendix, Budget Information, is- the 1975 
bilingual program budget of the scIiod"l district that 
I forked with, before stairtang graduate studies at 
The University of Michigan. ^ 

3.2 Finding appropriate facilifci^'s. 

The kind of bilingual program chosen ifull-day. 
or half-day) and staff organization wiAl influence 
the physical' facilities needed. With me fi^l-day 
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program the facilities should either be a regular 
classroom' pr a mobile unit. On the other hand, a 
half-day program would either require a bilingual 
^ teacher to work within the regular classrooms as a 
member of a ±eam or to draw students from one or 
more classrooms. . " • . ' 

r An ERIC case study, (ED 084 085), shows some o 
the decisions that must be made in allocatinq the 
appropriate facilities. In the case study, 30 
minutes were designated for instruction in Spanish 
the first year, allowing the teacher and teacher 
aide to go into the regular classroom to present 
the lesson. This pattiern proved ineffective 
because: 

1. entire class instruction did not. allow 

enough time for attending to the individual 
needs of each child; 
. 2. iixstruction had to be planned so ^at all 
children wer^ able to ^participate regard- 
less of their differing abilities in 
Spanish ; . ' 

3. the regular classroom teacher was not 
utilized effectively during this time. 
. In order to remedy this situation, a- large 
room was selected for the \bilingual learning center 
during the second year. The third year of the 
program saw teacher and aide moving back into the 
classroom since the disadvantages of a separate 
room seemed to. outweigh the advantages . Specific 
disadvantages of the special room arrangement, were : 
/ 1. coordination between the activities in the 
/ regular classroom and the special room was 
/ hampered because daily interaction between 

the teachers was lacking; 
'2. an artificial separation between the Spanish 
and English activites develped especially in 
the area' of cultural eritichment; 
3. with additional classes, the space in the 

special room was inadequate;. " 
4v'excy'ssive displacement of children occured, 
resulting in loss of instruction time. 



.3.3 



Selecting and ordering materials and equipment 



.Materials can be develped by^ the local^staff 
or canvbe bought from the many companies tliat now 
handle bilingual .materials. In selecting materials 
you should be very careful that they are geared to 
the experiences and vocabulary of the student. 
'Materials for Chic^nos, for examples, should show 
•pictures with which the students can relate. 

The final step of /the module presents some of 
the problems that a school district might encounter 
wh^n implementing a bilingual program. This step 
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is a summary of the module starting with personnel 
seleStion and including the problems'^of evaluating^ 
a program. ' . . ' 

Step Four - Program* s First Year ^ 

Aft;er going through these necessai^y steps, 
\ 1. selecting the personnel, ' . ' ' 
2. setting up goals and objective^, 
-3. d&ajii^ing the^ program (which include goals 
and'-^b jectives ) " v: 

the program director is ready to- identify the 
student's language dominance. f - 

4.0 Pretest, Group, and Schedule Students ' ' 

As yoft recall, the students were tested to 
determine their language domiance and classified 
into four catagories: X dominant, bicultural; 
X dominant, monocuLtural ; English-dominant, bicul- 
tural; and English-dominant, moncultural. 

4.1 Conduct Staff In-service 

^taff training sh9uld begin* as soon as possible. 
The staff should be aware of the philosophy and 
current practices of bilingual education , ' goals anci 
objectives of the program, ^nd have a strong " 
commitment toward bilingual education. 

4.2 Set up" a Public Relations Program 

An important component of any biJ^gual' program 
is the pdrt of the parents have in the total direction 
of the program. Parents and community members need 
to be informed ^bout what is happening in the class- 
room. Parent's" can"'15e ' informed through newsletters , 
the mass media, home visitations by school personnel, 
and happenings in the classroom. 

4. 3 Evaluate / , 

Evaluation should be an on-going part of the 
program. It is one of the most important and one - 
of dSe most bften ignored components in: any educa- 
tional program. It is even of greater importance 
to the bilingual program because of its innovative 
qualities..' Although there are sound bases in 
existing educational and psychologfjical research 
reports to assure us that bilingualism is advantagepus 
there are still many questi^ons to be agiswered about 
the use of 'two languages in the school. 

The school district would^.be wise to obtain 



the services of a .professional program ^e valuator . 
The evaluator should be responsible for selecting 
and developing,- administering, and analyzing tests, 
The evaluator should be aware that the use of 
standardized achievemejit tests is not appropriate 
"when testing minority students, since they .are 
based on norms, for a^group significantly different. 



Appendix: Budget Information 
6e. Salaries and Wages 

Director $16,108.00 
Evaluator/Planner 13.265.00 
Teacher Trainer/ Curriculum 

Specialists for 10 1/2 mo . ^ 
'5 (§ $11, 600' . ' 58,000.00 

Community Agent 

$^75/mo. X 10 1/2 mo. .5,000.00 
Secretary (1) 

,250 da. X 8 hrs/da.^x $2.75/hr. 5 , 720.00 

Clerk Typist (1) - 

200 da. X 8 hrs/dai. x $2.50/hr. 4,000.00 
Clerks (Evaluation/instruction) (3) 

3 X 190 da. X 8 Krs/da. x $2.50/hr. ^ 11,400 J30 
Instructional Aides (35) i 

10 mo, X $425 (§ mo. x 35 ' 148, 750 .00 

$262,2.43.00- 

6b. Fringe Benefits \ ■ • 

F.I.C.A. $174,870.00 x 5.85 r0,230.00 
Workmen ' s Compensation 

$262,243 X .304$100.00 salary 78^.00 
Total Fringe Benefits $11,017.00 

— * • 

6c. Out of Town Travel . ' 

$200/person for 6 key personnel ^ 1,200.00 

Directory's Travel ' 500.00 
Expenses and per diem for above 
days (§ $50/diem x 7 persons 

(on out of state trips) .2,100^^ 

Total Out of Town Travel $3, 800.00 

6d. Equipment 

"binding Machine @ $450.00 . ' ° . 450.00 

Hole Puncher Mode^ iPLHP-2'00 1-AA6 @ 

$330.00 , '330.00 

Total Equipment $780 .00 
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6e. Supplies ^ 

Office supplies 

(Pos*:age, stationery. Xeroxing) ; $ 600.00 

Supplies ,for Instruction 

170 classrooms x $50/classroom 8,500.00 
Supplies for Community Liasion ^ 

(for parent meetings, neighborhood 
/projects, and film documentation 

of community involvement activities) 4(yo.OO 
*Supplies for Materials Development 

(Mimeograph p^aper, stencils, 

binders, ink, note pads, etc.) 

6 specialists at $200 @ If^OO.OO 
T^tal Supplies /. $10 ,700.00 

Materials for Instruction: 

Textbooks, filmstrips, audio tapes, 
records, library books, periodicals, 
etc. 170 classrooms @$100 17,000.00 

Materials for Evaluation: 

Tests In*Struments , , and record 

keeping, and reports ' 600 .00 

Total Materials ' ' . $17,600.00 

Other Tangible Property (Under $300/unit) 

5 ■ 

Cabinet, filing 2 @ 85.00 170.00 
Cabinet, stencil storage 2 (§ 150.00 300.00 
Record players ^6 @ $100.00 . 600.00 
, Cassette Recorder 5 @ $75.00 375.00 
(Both of the above are for 
oral language development use 
in content areas) 
Filmistrip Projector with slide. 

attachments 1 (for comm. liaison) 200.00 
Camera 1 (§ $50.0 0 5a. 00 

(for use in community . 
involvement actlvites)^; 
T,otal Oth^-r Tangible Property ' 1,695 .00 

Total 6e (as listed above) $29, 995.00. 

^ ■ . \ - 

6f. Contractual -0- 

6g. Remodeling -0- 

6h. Other 

1) Local 'Travel :' 

'staff: 2 0 0mi/mO'. x 11 mo. x 

.16/mi. X 7 persons ^ $ 2,464.00 

Director, 2000 mi. x .16/mi 320 .00 • 

Total Local Travel*^ $^2,784 .00 

0 . ' ^ . , . ' - 

Ul 
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2) 'Field 'trips ^for students in program 

' 20 trips @ $100,00/trip 2,000,00 

' (covers transportation costs and * 

pupil admission fees, if any * ' 

' 3) Space'rental $400,00 x\2 ~. . 4„ 800.00 

\ . ..^^ Upkeep and repai^ ^of •^eqplpmdfht " V ^ 400 ."SO 

. *5) Dissemination Costs •' . v.: 

^ ' *(d^Plication ,^ Xeroxing, .stencils , 

*^ paper, binders, etb,'. '\ . X,2'0p.00 



: .*6) Staff TraiiTing ^ . 

i) Joint LEA/IHE "capacity building" *' ' 

■ efforts for ' , 

' - 50 t^^chefs to wprk towards ^ 
graduate degree and/or 
credential " ' a' - 

. ^-50 aides to work towards a 

•i bachelors ^egre^-^ ■ ' ^ . ^ 

- average .cost,*^r participant ' " 
^ " $30p.0Q.yfor reimbursement of 

expenses for tuition, fees, 
books, jetc* 

100 partjLcipahts. X $30;0.00/ 

participant ' 30,000,00 

-ii) Local proratiad- share of consortium • 

costs (details attached) , 6,000.00 

iii) Seminars, worjcshops , conferences, 
etc. " 

o substitute teacher pay for 

release time for personnel' 10 

days @ $l8/day ave. ^ ' 180.00 

- supplies for workshops 200 
participants (170 teachers; 

^ 30 aides) x $10/participant 2>000.00- 

- consultant costs ' ' 

40 consultant days x $100/day 4,000.00 
travel and^er diem for 
. consultants ^ 1,000.00 

Total Cost Staff Training - $43,180.00 
.Total Other (6h) $54,.364.00 

6i. Total Direct chajrges ^ $362,199.00 

6 j . Indirect Charges ^ 7,250.00 

6k. Grand Total , ' $ 369,449,00 . 

, . (. - 

*Items so marked in the budget are those that require 

"special identif icat"ion " as per the request in ' 
U.S.Q.E. Memorandum dated March 14, 1975. 
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• SUPBEME COUBT OF THE UNITED STATES 

No. 7:^6520 ^ 



Kinney Kinmotfril^au, a Minor 
by and Through Mrs. Kam 
Wai Lau, His Guardian 
ad litem, ct al., 
Petitioners, 

V. 

Alan H. Niehols et al. 



On Writ of Certiorari 
to the United States 
Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit. 



[January 21, 1974] 

Mr. Justice Douglas delivered the opinion of the 
Court. 

The San Franeiseo California school system was in- 
tegrated in 1971 03 a result of a federal court deerc'e, 
339 F. Supp. 1315. See Lee v. Johnson, 404 U. S. 1215. 
The District Court found that there are 2.856 students, 
of Chinese^ ancestry in the school system who do not 
speak English. Of those who have that language de- 
ficiency, about 1,000 are given supplemental courses in 
the English language.* About 1,800 however do not 
receive that instruction. - ' . 

*A reported adopted by the Humnn Rights Commission of S.\n 
Frauciaco and submitted to tlic Court by rcijpontldnt after ornl 
argument showr'^that, as of .\pril 1973, there were 3,457 Chinese 
fltudcnts in the school system who spoke little oi: do English. T?ie 
document further showed 2,136 students enrolled in Chinese special 
instruction cla&^es/buL at Ic-ut 429 of the enrollecs were not Chinese 
but were deluded for etimic balance. Thus, as of April 1973, no 
more than 1,707 of the 3,457 Chinese students needing special English ' 
inatruction were receiving it. 
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'"VWi-i i'I:i/^s suit; i;)roijt;ht by lioii-Knglisli fiprnking 
C'liUiCM' sduK'iil.s ;ij<;»iris(. ofliri.nls irspon.siblc for the 
opi^huinM (»f th" vSnii Kranrisc'Ci Unifiocl SHioo) District 
-SM'ks rrllof ap>iM.si the uncniial cducntional oppbrtuni- 
tie.^ whicli arc nllogod .to ^vjolat'j tlic Fourtcoith 
Ainrndiarnt. No .^pQcific' roiucdy is urged upon us. 
• ^1Vne!iii;;; Kngli^Ii to Mio- students of Chinese aneestry 

''who do not «peak tho lanpunge is one ehoicc. Ci'Ving 
inslnirtroiis lo thin jrroup in C'liinrscf is another. Tlicrc 
n:ay Iv ofhcTs. IV,t.itioner ;u^ks (Kily that the Board 
or I'Muration he directed U) jipply its expertise to tl^c 
pro'>l( in and rectify tlie situation. ' ( \ 

^ 1*i'e^J)jstrict Court denied rch'cf. The Court of\ 
A-ppcnls aflinned. holding that, the^e was no violation of 
the ICqual Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment nor'of 5 001 of the Civil Rights Aet oi ^9G4, wJiieh 
excludes from participation in federal financial assistance, 
recijoienis of aid which discriminatc'against racial group 
483 F. 2(1 701. One judge dissented. A hearing en banc 
wns dcnicil. two judges ^dissenting. Id.) at 805. 

grnntod the petition for certiorari "ta-a use of Ui 
puhhc importance of .the question presented 412 U S 
93S. 

The Court of Aj)peals reasoned tfiat "every student 
brings to iho startiiig line of his educational career dif- 
ferent advantages and' disadvantages caused in part by 
8orini, rroiiomir juid cultural bnekgromid. cronted and ^ 
continued completely apart from any contribution by' 
the .-^rhool system," 483 F. 2d, at 497. *Yet in our view 
the case may not be so easily decided. This is a public 
school system of California and § 571 of the California 
Education Code states that "Knglish sliall be the basic 
' langu.' go of instruction in all schools." That section per- 
mits.a school district to determine "when and under what 
circiin s(ances ii^struetion may be given bilingually." 
That icetion also states aa ''the policy of the state" to 
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insuro "the ina-sl^iy of English by all in the 

Eohools." And biliiiRUiil iiistniclion !« nHtljori/.nl "to 
the extent that it ^locs not inkrfrro with the sys- 
tematic, scquonttivl, and rcgubr instrucjion of all pupils 
^in the English langMngc/' 

Moreover § 8573 of the Eclueation Code provides that 
no pupil shall reeeive a diplonni of graduation from grade 
12 who ha3 not met the standards of profieieircy in "Eng- 
lish well, as other preseribed subjeetf*. Moreover by 
§ 12101 of tJie Edueation Code children between the ajfes 
of six and 16 yeaiS arc (with exeeptions not material here) 
"subject icf compulsory full-time education." 

Under these stat<^-ini posed standards there is no equal- 
ity of treatment merely by providing students with the 
sariie facilities, text books, teachers, and, curriculum; for 
students who do not understand English aro effectively 
foreclosed from any meaningful education. 

Basic English skills arc at the very core of what these 
public schools \toach. Im])osition of a requirement that, 
before a child can effectively jmrticipate in the educa- 
tional program, iVmuBt already have acquired tliosc basic 
skills is to ninke a 'mockery of public education. 
We know that those who. do ndt understand English 
arc certain to find their classroom experiences wholly in^ 
comprehensible and" in no" way meaningful. 

We do not reach the Equal Protection Clau.so arga- 
ment which ha«"hcon advannod hut rely solely on §G01 
Of'thc Civil Rights Act of 1904, 42 TJ.\s. C. §2000 (d) 
to reverse the Court of Appeals. 

That section bans discrimination baaed "on the ground 
of race, color, or national origin/' in "any program or ac- 
tivity receiving federal financial assistance." The sehpol 
district involved in t|)is jitigation receives large amounts 
of federal financial assistance.^ HEW, which has author- 
ity to promulgate regulations prohibiting discrimination 
in federally osaiated school si^stems, 42 U. S- Q § 2o6o (d), 
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in 1%.S i.csuircJ onc^ j^nicHino 'f.liut *VIioul systcniy are 
rrsi>'visi!)l(: for ar^suripg thut stiidrnts of n. partioulnr race, 
color, or national oripin arc not denied the opportunity 
to ohtain the eriiiration generally obtained by other stu- 
dents in the ^system." 33 CFR §'4a'35. In 1070 IJKW 
nmde the RuidelinRs more specific, requiring school dis- 
triels that' WTC federally funcled "to rectify the language 
de-fioienry in ordf-r ir> open" tlie instrtiction to .sttuients 
who hnti "!in*<i;islic dofieieneies/' 35 Fed. Ueg. 11505. 
, By S W2 of the Aef U\]\V is authorized to issue rules, 
regulations, and orders' to make syrc that recipients of 
federal aid under its jurisdiction cpnduct any federal 
financed projects consistently with § GOl, HEW's regu- 
lations Bpecify, 45 CFR^ § 80.3 (bjj(l), that the rccipicntB 
may not: 

"Provide any service, financial aid, or other benefit 
to an individual which is different, or is provided 
in a different manner, from that provided ta others 
under the program; 

"Restrict an individual in any v^ay in the enjoy- 
ment of any advantage or privilege enjoyed by / 
others receiving any service, financial aid, or other. 
. . benefit under the program"; \^ . * 

, Diserii^ination among students .on account of race or 
national origin that is prohibited iijcludcs I'discnriiinatjon . 

;^ 'Herlinn 002 prtyyidcH: ■ ;:'^^:> - - .V / 

"hjich Fc(lcr:i! tlqxirlmcnl ;ind Vgt^ricS: .wIiicH ^ j^^ to - x;-- 

cJrtcnd^Fcflrral finanrifil assislftnce (o^any progroiri Onacti^^^^ by ' ^ 
w/iy of;grant, lonn. or contrnct other than a conlnict of mi-umnce ^ 
or giiarnnty. ts authorized and dircctcd*«to effectuate tlic provision* v% ■ / 
of »<cction 2000d of (his title with respect to such program'or activity . ^. 
by issuing ruica, rc|;iilfttiona, or orders of general applicability which 
ahall be cbnsiatcnt with achievement of tho objoctivca'of the statutfl. \ i 
authorialiig the ffnaucial aesistanco in connection with which thp 
ftction i< takoa. 
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LAII V. NtCnOLS 



in tho iVVMilnbility nr ust> of any ncndoiljii* • • Mlii"»" 
facilities of tlio grantee or otlicr roripirntr /ff./80./j (b). 

Dismmination is bnrn^(U which has that^cw^ even 
though no purjloJieful design i»;i)resent>: a rocijiiont '*niay 
not-. .. utilize criteria or methods of nclniinisirntion which 
have the effret of siilMccting ludlvidualij' (o diicriniina- 
tion" or has "the effret of defeating ji»r siibMantially 
iini)uiring ACCon»))lishin)?nt of tl|e ^()bj\'jCtij\TS ()f| the pro2 
gram aB rospret inrlivi(mals of a par'tin lur rare, color, 
or national ongin/* /(/.\ H0JjUb(2)/ 

It acorns obvious 'thutWhe ChincFe-.«5pf|nkinR minority 
rceeivcs loss benefits than\ the Knprlisli-speakinc majority 
from respondents' sclrooll system which denies them a 
meanhigful opportunity to\ participate in the educational 
program — all earmarks of the discrinii!iatr6n banned by 
the Regulations.' In 1970 I1I3\V issued clarifying 
guidelines y(35 Fed. Reg. \ 11505) which iiielude the 
following: 

"Where inability to speak Wnd understand the English 
language excludes national origin-minority groilp cliildren 
from cfTeetive ,j?articipation in the edueationall progrrun 
offered by a school district, the ^listrict must talic aflirma- 
tive steps to rectify the slanguage deficiency in\ order to 
open its instructibnal program t6 thesft studcnts.y (Pet. 
Br. App. la). 

"Any ability,, grouping or tracj?ing system employed 
by the school system- to deal witH; the «pecial langiir.gc 
skill needs of national origin-miiiWity group chirdren 
mu8t be designpd to meet' such laiTguagfi skill ncrdJi m 
Boon ns possible? and must not opcralc an ccluc:itio\aK 
deadend or permanent track." (Pet\ Br* p. 2a). 

Respondent school district .contractually agreed 
"comply with title VI of the Civi^l Rights Act of 1964 . 

* And see Report of the Human Rights Comriiission of San Fmn- 
ciaco,*^' Bilingual tklucfttion in tho San Franc^- Public School*, 
Aug. 9, 1973. 
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fliifi nil rcquirnncnts iniposo^T'by or ^pureimnt to the 
JicguIa(ions" of JIKW (45 CFR Pt. 80) wliicli arc 
''issiicd.pursunnt to that title . . and also iinmedJatoIy 
to ''take any measures necessary to e/Tcctuate this a^^c- 
mcnt." Tjie Federal Government has power to fix tfie 
terms on whieli its money allotments to (he Slates shall 
be disbursed. Oklahoma v. Civil Service Commissiov, 330 
II S. 127, 142-143. -Wliatcver may be the limits of that 
^power, Stcvyard Machine Co. v* Davis, 301 U. S. 548, 590 
ft scq., t)my have not been reached hcr£. Senator 
rruniphrcy, during, the floor ^Icbatcs on the Civil Riehts 
Act of 1904, said:* 

''Simple justice requires that f>ublie funds, to which 
All taxpayers of all races contribute, not be spent in any 
fashion which encourages, entrenches, subsidizes, or 
/esults in racial discrimination." [ 

We actordingly reverse the judgmeilt of the Court 6f ^ 
Appeals and remand^e case foR. thcffashioning of ap- 
propriate relief. 

' ^ Reversed* 
Mr. Justice Whitk concurs in the result. 



r>^' ' J. 

] 



MIO Cong, Rcc. 6543 (Senator Humphrey quoting from VnsU 
dent K' -jdy'a mcssAgc to Congress, Juno JIO, 1903.) 
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CONCURRING OPINIONS 



Mr. Justice Stewaut, with whom The Chief Justice 
and Mn. Justice Blackmun join, conourring in (he 
result. 

It is uncontested that more than 2,800 school ohihh'en 
l,of Cliinose ancestry^ attend school in the San Francisco 
Unified School District system even though they do not 
speak,..undcrstand, read, or write the 'English language, 
an(i that as to Bo^ncol.SOO of thofic i)upilslho rpspondfjnt 
school authorities have tokoi; no significant Moj^s to deal 
^ith this language deficiency. The petitioners do not 
"contend, however, thafthe resj)onden(s have afTinnatively^ 
or intentionally contributed to this inadequacy, but only 
that they have failed to auk1n the face of changing 
social an(l linguistic patterns. Because of this laisMi^z 
faire attitude on the' part of the school administrators, 
'it is not entirdy cl^ait^ffiat § GOl of the Civil Rights Act 
of 19G4,.42 U. S. C. § ^i^OJd, standing alone, would render 
illegal the expenditure of federal. funds on these schools. 
For tImtNScction provides that "[n]o person in the United 
States shall, on the ground of race, color, or national 
origin be excluded from participation in,. be denird the 
benefits of, or \^ eubjectcd to discrimination under 
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fiAu V. mclioijs 

any program or 'activity receiving Federal financial 

On the other hand, the interpretive guidelines pub- 
lished by the Office for Civil Rights of the Departnient 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in 1970, 35 Fed. Reg. 
11595, clearly indicate that afl?i^jnativcT^ to give 
special training for non-EnglisK' sfjieaking pupils are re- 
quired by Tit: VI aa a condition to receipt of federal aid 
to ptjbU^ schools: 

"Whore inability to sjieak and understand the Eng- 
lish langnaRo excludes national origin-minority group 
children from effective participatioh In f hp educa- 
tional j)rograni offered by a school district; the di.s- 
trict mu.st take affirmative steps to rectify the 
. lAiigtniKo deficiency in order to open its instruqWpnal 
proprain to these students." * ^ 

The critical question is, therefore, whether the regu- 
Jationa and guidelines promulgated by HEW go beyond 
the authority of §601.* Last Term, in Mourning v. 
f^nily Publications Service, Inc., 411 t?. S. 356,' 369, 
we licid that the validity of a regulation promulgated 

»Tlir5P Ruidclincs were t^iicd in fiirtlicr d.-irifiration of the 
Dcpartjiicnfs position as slated in it« rcgulutiona jjsucd to implement 
Tit. VI. .t5 CFii pt. SO. The rrKiiJations, provide in port that 
no n-npicnt of frdoral finnnri.M .')s?i.st.'\nce .idnunistofcd by HEW may 
•Trovido ;iny srrvirc, rinnncinl nid, nr other benefit to m individual 
which i.s difrcrcnt, or* Is provided in a di/Tcrcnt manner, from that 
pnividrd to otliers under thc program; [or] . \ . 

"Heitricf. an individual irj any . w.'iy m. the enjoyment of an 
advftnt:\Re or privilege ;<cnjo,ved by othcfd receiving any service, 
^finanwr.! aid. or other benefit under the program." 
>5 CFK§S0.3(b)(l)(iih (iv). ^ 

»Th( respondents do not contest the standing of the petitioners 
to 8UL» as bcnoftfiarics of the federal funding contract between the 
Dcpa;lmcnt of ITcalth, Edurjition, and Welfare and the San Fran- 
Cisco I nificd School District. 
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V. NICHOI^ 

under a general authori/atiun provision such ns $002 
of Tit. VI * "will be sustained so long as it is 'reason- - 
ably related to the i)urposos of the enabling legislation.' 
Thorpe V. Ilousir}g Authority ' of the City of Durham, 
393 U. S:' 2G8, 280-281 <19G9)." I think the guidelines 
h^'re fairly meet that test. Moreover, in assessing the 
puri)oscs of remedial legislation we have found that de- 
partmental regulations and "consistent ISHministrative 
construction" are "entitled „to great weight." Trajprnjifc 
V. Metropolitan Life Jnsuraucc Co.. 400 U. S. 205, 210; 
Griggs v. Duke Power Co., 401 U. S. 424, 433-434; Odall 
V. Tallvian, 380 U. S. 1. The Department has reason- 
ably and consistcnly .interpreted § 601 -to require affirma- 
tive remedial efforts to give special attention to linguis- 
tically deprived children. 

For these reasons I concur in the judgment of the 
Court. 



'Section C02| 42 V. S. C. §2000d-l,,pruvidp3 iii pc-rtiitfiii lurt; 

'Each Kcjltfral department and) agrncy whirl) is rnijjmwrrd . to 
extend Fc<f^r.il assistance towtny progmm nr activity, l»y v'ay uf 
grant, loan, or ronlrac)^; oliier t^u ft coniirrvct of in^i-iKiiuc of 
guarnniy.' i<i autljorizrd :ind (liroclcd tp cffecttiatp tlic provl^innn of 
ficclibn 2000{l^of this tiilcwilh rrspcct to ^th program or ar*ivity 
by t«uing rules, rcgulatioifs, or orders of general aiii)lical)iliiy whirh^ 
sh.ijl be coasistent with arhievement of the objectives of the statute 
a\ithorizing the financial assistance in connection- with which the 
action is taken »» " 

The United States aa amitxis curiae *isscrts in its brief, Mid the 
respondents appear to concede, that the guidelines were issued pur- 
auarit to S 602. * 
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Mm. JirsncE Blackmun, with whoin^ Thr (^hikp 
JusTJCK joins, concurring in .the trcsult. 
- I ioin,Mu. JifSTicK »STKU'AnT5 oj)inion and Ihu? 1, too, 
concur in the rosnit Agninst tho j)0S}>ibihty that the 
Court's judgnirnf, may l)o inU^jjrclcjd too broadly, I 
stress the fact that the ohihhen witlj wiioni wo aro con- 
cerned Jioro nunihor about 1800, This is a very sub^ 
stantial grouj) that is being fle])rivcd of any moaninRful 
Bchoolirig because they cjuinot understand tljo language 
of , the classroom. We may only gu^ss as to wliy they 
have had no exposure to English in their ])rosoho6r years, 
Earlier generations of American ethnic groups have over- 
corjje the language barrier by crfrnest parental endeavor • 
or hy the hnrd fact of being j)ushed out of tho^fumily or 
community nest and into the realities of broader 
experience. 

I nierely wish to' make plain that when, in anotlier 
case, we are concerned with a very few youngsters, or 
with just a single child who speaks only German or 
Polish or Spanish or any language other tJian English, 
I would not regard today's decision, or the separate con^ 
eurrence, as conclusive upon the issue whether the statute 
and the guideline; require the funded school district to 
provl^ special instruqtion. For me, number^re al the 
heart of this ease and my coheurirenee is to bemderstood 
accordingly. 
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Act No. 294 ■ 
Public Acta of 1974 
Approved by^ Governor 
October 17, 1974 



STATE OF MICHIGAN 
77TH LEGISLATURE 
REGULAR SESSION OF 1974 

Introduced by Rep. EDioft 

IWp. Scott iMnwd u oo-ipomcnr 

ENROLLED HOUSE BILL No. 4750 

AN Am lo amend seclinn 360 of Act No. 269 of the Public Arts of 19.55. - ntitUHl j*. ai.M-n,l*-<J "An art to 
provide a system uf public instnictimi and primajry schools; to onivide for tlic v'z^'^V.' \'U^n, uiH.uiitatidii, 
regulalwn and mainlenancr of schools and school ilistricts. (f^ prc^cnSo (ii' ir >ihi\t'< rs, dndc^ atul 
privileges; to provide for registration of school districts, and livpiLSL-rilif ;wmrM an>i dulf^'s wvilh rr^jWN-l 
thereto; to provide for the levy and CfjUection o* taxes fur humiwinv; p .im'v ;iiu1 ij-" ?i:c'.- <A })(tnUsand 
othrr evidences of indcbledness, to provid** ftir ami ptL.-uir.. ' i' i . . .(I ■ • ■ ^ ■ ■ :,\it\ 
officials; and to prescrilj<» penaltici." bcmR sccfi.m IMO^OfrQ i f ' uu -'l. -l I,:.*" ' f Ti.o. .i-ul In .*iM 
sections 390. 391. 392. 393. 394. 395 and :iy6. 

The People of the%ate of Michifian enact. ■ 

Section t. Section 360 of Act No. 269 of the Public Acts uf lASTs l>eing section 3t0.3aO 6f the Ckimptled 
Laws of 1970, is amended and sections 390. ^1, 392. 3913. 3tM. 335 and 396 are added fo rc:iil as folltiws: 

Sec. 360. (1) English shall be the basic language of instruction in all the scln^tU uf this state, public, 
> piiv^te^yparochiall' or in;any, state institution. . :3, ' j * ... 

M?) Subsection (1) shall not be consltrued^aj applying tb: < ^. ' ' , 

(a) FSeUgious instruction in privite o.r p^ochial schoois given in any lanj^uage in addition tii the regu^r 
c-ourse of study. * ; ' '.^ 

(b) A cpdrse of instruction in a foreign language in which the students have acquired suiliciiint 
proficieijity to be conversant in the foreign language. ^ 

(c) Bilingual instruction, as defined in section 390. which will assist children of licnited Kn^dish^speaking 
ability to achieve reasonable efficiency in the English language. 

Sec. 3S0. As us^ in sections 390 to 396: 

(a) "Bilingual instruction" means the use of 2 languages, 1 of which is English, as media of instruction 
fur speaking, reading, writing, or comprehension. rBtliofOial instruction** may iit^lude tnttructutn in th<' 
histury tnd culture of the count ry^ trrritorj*, or geographic area Biiitociated with the tung\iage spoken by 
children uf limited English- speaking ability who are enrollpd in the prngrain and in the history and culture 
of the United Stages. 



1 



(I>) "Cliildrin ol limine EiiRlisli ^l.i'ak/in abrlily ' iru jni i liiklrcn wlio lia% r in rraionalilv nuy be 



1 \ttl I r 1 .....^..vii « If w iiM>r (II rrusuiiaiuiy ii 

to have <Jif>lciiMy perforitiinK nriltrury das* work in hr( juir (heir n;ilivc lonKi 

iMlirr Ihjff tlnxlish nr betuuMr ihry come from u hurne or iiiviroinnent whrrr Ihe pi 



UP is a 



c\pettt*d to \\* 

lanKijyKp ntlirr ...... ^..^.„„ i„ iyct..u>t u.i^x tunn. iruiii u norne or iiiviroinnent whrrr the primao 

language ii^rd is a Uinguage othrr tlun Enijlish. 

(i ) "Constituent ichool diitriir* incan% a local school district located within and functioning ai a part of 
an mierinedijtf school district , 

jd) "In-M.-rviir training- -^nieaiis shorf-temi or part-W training for J(liiu,iiilralnri. teachers, teacher 
*ZVa Pa'JP'"';'''^"'"-'*; oi^ othyr education P^'r^onn^ngan^jU^ m.lructwn progninis for . 

children ol Iiudtrd LngJish-spraking ability. '■^^^arf*-^™*'^^ 

Sec. 391. (1) Beginning with the 1975-76 school the board of a school district having aii 

cnrolhiicnt of J» o r more cjirfdren ol l.nnted Knglish-ipt-aking ability in a language classification in gmaes 
>K-I^, shall establish and, operate a bilingual iiistnjction program for tho^c children. 

(2) l^e board may establish and operate a bUinpial Instruction program with reipecl to a language 
cUvsification if the school district has few^r than 20 chilth|n o^Iimitad English-speaking abUity. 

(3) phildren enrolled in b bilingual instructiot/'prograni operated under this section may be placed in 
ctosses with other chUdren of approximately the same age and grade level. If chUdren of different age 
groups or grade levels are combined, the board of the school district shall insure that the instruction ^ven 
each child u appropriate to his level oj ed'iratiunal attainment » 

(4) A child of limited English -spealcing ibi]ir> residing in a district which does not have an ipproprute 
Tjilmgual instruction pjogram or which is ne t rrtmired to haye a bUingual instruction program may enroll 
in a program in another school district. Tiiition^for the chUd shall be paid, and tnmsportation shall be 
provided, by Ihe school district in which the child reside?. 

(5) \\here fewer 4han 20 chUdren of limited English-speaking abUity In a language classification are 
rnroHed m a school dutnil, the board of the intermrdiate school district shall determine whether the total 
number of such chUdren residing in its constituent school districts which do not operate a bUin^ual 
inxtruclion program warrants Ihe establishment of an intermediate bUingu;.! instructiori^support program. 
An inli rnicdiate district operating or contra-iing for the operation of a bUinpial program or service may 
carry chUdrc-n in mcinl^rship in ihr same ni:»ntier as local >chool districts and shall be entitled to its 

. proportionate share of state funds ivaitabi** fur the program. Membership shall be calculated pursuant to 
rules pronnilgated by the state board of c.lnrylion. The board of the intermediate school district shall 
consider: ■ , l '.^ ^ ' 

(a) Whether the cost of operating an intermediate bilingual instruction support program is justified by 
the number of children at each gradi* level, who would benefit from its eMablishment. ^ 

<b) Whether alternative metho<|s of providing a bUingual instnjct»on supp.„t njograni, such ai visiting 
teachers or part-time instruction, ran l>e provided. 

Sec 392. (I) The bUingual ms^ruction pio^irain operated by a school district shall be 9 full llme 
program of bUingual instruction in: . 

(a) 'ITie courses and subjects required by this act. * 

(b) I'he courses and subjects retjuired by the boarO for completion of the grade level in which Ihe child 
IS enrolled. , ^ ^ 

Sec. 393. (1) Prior to the placement of a child of limited English-speaking ability in bOingual 
mvtru<;fn,n program, the school distrirt in whiih the child resides shall notify by registered mail, the ' 
child s parcntytir legal guardian that tbe child is beine enftlled In a bihnggal instruction iirogram. The 
nohi r ■'^•.n cynta^ .siniple..nontethnj^^^ antjl .conleDt of . ihi ... , 

program and shaII«jform the parents that they haVeNhc right to visit bilingual imtruction classes in which 
Ihrir child is cnrolle<l, . ^ 

(2) The noticb shafl be written in English and- in the native language of the child of limited English- 
speaking abilit) . ' , , 

(3) The notice shall inform the parents that they have Ihe absolute right to refuse the placement or to 
withdraw their child from the prt)grain by giving written notice to the school board of the local district in 
which the child resides. k 

(4) A child nf limited Knglish speaking ability residing in a school district operating or participating in a 
bilingual instruction program pursuant lo section 391 stiall bp enrolled in th<r bUingual instruction DfVKnim 
for 3 >cars or until he achieves a level of proficiency in English language skUls sufficient tb receive an 

cditcatinnal opportunity in the regular schtxil program, whichever occurs first. A school district shall 
not transfer a child of limited English-speaking ability out qf a bilingual instruction program prior to the 
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chilLl'> third ycur of t'nrulliiicnl unlris ihr pa^rcnts ur guurilian ihe^fhilii apprnvr thr transfer in wri(?ng 
or tinlfs> thi* chilil ^-..ccnsfully conipl«*lc» an runiinalion which, in Ihc di'lcnnmalion of ll>p stale board of 
ifliic-Jttuit. rcflrtt% J lev'f! of proficiency in EnRlish lan^^uage skills ;ipproprialr to the child'b grade level. 

Sec- 394. A school ilisirict operating a bilingual inbtructioti pro){ratM pursuatM to section 3U1 shall 
t'stablibh un advisory conxnittrc to assist the board in evaluatinK ^ind plaimuig the bilingual instruction 
prDgrani. The advisory cuuimlttce shall be con)prisrd of representatives of parents of ch." '"-en enru^^d in 
tlu' priigriiin. bilingual ii)st,ruction teachers and counselors, jttil tncTuhcrs i>f the community ,\ niainrity of 
the inemberii of.thc advisory committee shall iie parents of children em (riled m the bilingoal in^tnjction 
program. 

. • 

Si'C. 395. (1) The skate bcuird of education, in cooperation wjlh inti'i mediate I lur.il n' Im ." M. 'cts, 
shall develop and administer a progra^ of in-service tijinj^ig fiu liilittgi.-.il inNtrudion proK^^ms 'i tv \t. e 
bt)urd of education shall pron)ulgate rules govemmg tlic coiuliici nf uixt pnrfii ip.irii it in the In-service 
training programs. 1 

(2) Exercising its "lapthority undfr section 10 of Art No. 237 t)f the I'ubhc Acts ol l!)6l lieing siH.tiofI^ 
3S&.1010 of the Michigan Compiled Laws, the state board of eiincation bhaii pniinulgatr i uleb gnvenung 
(he ind6rsement of teachers as qualified bilingual instructors in tJie public vchtnils of this stale. Tfie 'eacher 
shall meet the requirements of sections 851 and 852 of this act and sh^U be proficient in borh the i>ral and 
written skills of the language for which he is indorsed. ' ^ 

(3) The state board of education shall approve an e.xatntniitinn^ nr testing mechanism suitable for 
evaluating ihe proficiency in English language skills of a child nf hinited English-speaking ability, i 

Sec. 396. The state* department bf 'education shall: 

(m) Advtse and assist school districts in complying with and implementing sett.tms .l!X) to :VJ6. 

(b) Study, review, and evaluate textbooks and instructional mutetial^. rtsuurLes, anvl nirdut for use in 
bilingual instructional priigranis. > 

(c) Conjjjile data relative In the theory and practice of btlingual in?triii^ti(m and peti;ig«>;y. 

(d) EnctSuragc e.xperinirniation antijnnnvation in bilingnarediii-^itiiitt 



(e) Retnmmirnd m -service training piugrains.T'unictilom tlf.-vt'lt.jimrn:. .ir-j ti-* 
»tate board of education " . 



(f) Make an annira^report relative to bilingual instruclioti prtit 
Ihis act ordered to take imihetliate effc<'t. 



'.lie \v 



i'<i I I .oii%ins to the 
I r|,-- ^^,^*■l*mor 



- uf Hi'|i)c>^nt3tivr<( 




^M-« fi'un' (if tin- Sf-ruie. 
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Governor. 



